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EVENTS OF THE WEEK The reports of the three sub-committees, set up by 
the Round-Table Conference, have shown the first signs 
HIS has undoubtedly been the crucial week in the of a division of opinion along racial lines. The Federal 
life of the Round-Table Conference, and the strain Structure Sub-Committee, under Lord Sankey’s able 
is beginning to tell upon the delegates from British guidance, has done its work efficiently and without any 
India. They have an uncomfortable feeling that real conflict of opinion. Many will regret that certain 
Christmas, which is always a time of great political subjects, including labour legislation, have not been 
activity in India, may find them with nothing definite made specifically ‘* federal,’’ but the report represents 
to report home except the separation of Burmah. It a great advance on anything which seemed practical 
is clear that the groups of Hindu and Moslem delegates two months ago. The Provincial Constitution Sub- 
now in London, do not carry sufficient weight with their Committee, under Mr. Henderson, has obviously had a 
co-religionists in India to come to terms with one more stormy passage. The Conference, like the Simon 
another, at any rate until the major question of status Commission, is still obsessed by the idea of applying the 
is settled. It is essential that the Government should same form of government to each Province, and Mr. 
recognize this fact, which has become more and more Henderson would seem to have allowed the lead to be 
apparent during the last fortnight. The proper course taken by representatives from those Provinces where 
is for the Conference to proceed with its work as if an there is no serious communal or minority question. The 
agreement had been reached. The Government can actual disputes have turned upon the Governor’s powers, 
accept provisionally whichever of the numerous schemes his relations with his Cabinet, and his right of obtaining 
seems the fairest and most feasible. There is much to information and advice except through his Ministers. 
be said for the one advocated in the last Government It is clear that proposals which would make the 
of India Dispatch. On this basis the work can proceed, Governor a purely constitutional ruler might work quite 
and the Government should be able, by the middle of well in Bombay or Madras, but would be a failure in 
January, to announce what they can offer India, if Bengal or the Punjab. On the other hand, it is difficult 
Moslems and Hindus accept the compromise suggested, for the representatives of the latter Provinces to support 
or come to some other agreement which does not upset a scheme giving extra powers to a British Governor. 
the scheme. Nothing could be worse for the future of The result of letting the sub-committee start on imprac- 
India than the failure of the Conference on the grounds ticable lines has been a rather poor report, in which 
that a few delegates from British India, including some the British delegates are made to appear as opposing a 
of the protagonists of the more aggressive communal real transfer of authority. The third report, about 
organizations, have not been able to come to an agree- Burmah, is only likely to be criticized by those who 
ment. doubt the advisability of an immediate separation. 
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Spain has quite suddenly, but not altogether unex- 
pectedly, been the theatre of a violent commotion. 
Early in the morning of December 11th bands of young 
men from Saragossa motored into the hill town of Jaca, 
and started a revolt. Some, but by no means the 
majority of the garrison, joined them, but the Alcalde, 
the Guardia Civil, and the Carabineros refused to do so, 
and the town was never properly in the hands of the 
rebels. Nevertheless, they rallied some kind of a force, 
captured a very imprudent governor, and marched on 
Huesca, the capital of the province. Outside this town 
they were met by a strong detachment under General 
Dolla, who defeated and dispersed them without diffi- 
culty, for they had not roused the local population, 
and were still acting without support. This disturbance 
was at once followed by another in Madrid, where a 
group of officers seized an aerodrome, proclaimed a 
republic, and distributed leaflets all over the capital, 
expecting confidently that there would be a popular 
rising. Nobody took any notice, and the aerodrome 
was soon surrounded and forced. The leaders of the 
revolt then took to the air and made away to Portugal, 
where they have been interned. 

* * ” 


Even the heavily censored reports of these disturb- 
ances do not disguise certain obvious implications of 
the admitted facts. First the rebels chose a place close 
to the French border for the first revolt, which looks 
as though they expected help from a gang of desperadoes 
on French soil. Secondly, the movement in Aragan 
was obviously concerted with the movement at Madrid. 
Thirdly, the Catalonian magnates were not appeal to 
for aid, which suggests that the leading spirits of the 
revolt were Castilian Spaniards with a traditional dis- 
like of the north-eastern province. Finally, the Labour 
leaders gave no support at all; from which one can 
conclude that the rebellion was plotted by members of 
the upper and middle classes. The utter indifference of 
the population is a circumstance which it is not so easy 
to interpret. But so long as the mass of the Spanish 
nation cares for none of these things, the Army will 
probably remain loyal, because they will have no incen- 
tive to be anything else. 

* * * 

The battle of the Dyestuffs Act still rages. The 
defeat, in the House of Commons, of the Conservative 
motion to include the Act in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, would normally have ensured that it 
would lapse. But on Monday Lord Hailsham (with his 
following of ** dyehard ”’ peers), returned to the attack 
in the House of Lords, and an amendment continuing 
the Act for another year was carried by a large majority. 
The Government, faced with the alternatives of accept- 
ing this amendment (subject, it is understood to a full 
inquiry into the dyestuffs position), or of sacrificing, 
inter alia, the Rent Restriction Act, should, we think, 
give way. The eleventh-hour intervention of the Lords, 
though creating in its method a bad precedent, involves 
no large question of principle. Textile manufacturers, 
whom the Act severely handicaps, are bitterly disap- 
pointed. The whole episode is of value in that it 
emphasizes the immense power of an entrenched mono- 
poly. The dyestuffs industry fought hard for its privi- 
leges; it would be rash to prophesy, after this reverse, 
that we shall not be saddled with their permanent 
continuance. 

* * ” 

Miss Megan Lloyd George scored a striking victory 
on behalf of the agricultural labourer in the Standing 
Committee on Dr. Addison’s Agricultural Bill on Tues- 
day. As the Bill was drafted, the provision of small 
holdings with credits and equipment was to be confined 
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to the unemployed. This, as Miss Lloyd George 
pointed out, would give an advantage to the country- 
man who drifted to the town over his brother who 
stayed on the land. Besides, it is surely obvious that 
the success of a small-holdings scheme must largely 
depend upon attracting experienced men with farming 
habits. Miss Lloyd George therefore introduced a new 
clause extending the provisions of the Bill to the agricul- 
tural labourer. In this she was supported by Mr. Walter 
Guinness, who was Minister of Agriculture in the last 
Government, and Dr. Addison accepted the proposal, 
subject to a fuller consideration of its financial aspect. 
* * * 


A suggestion, thrown out very casually during the 
course of Tuesday’s Unemployment debate by Mr. Nor- 
man Angell, may prove worthy of fuller exploration. It 
was to the effect that when the Treasury returned to 
gold, and knew that the general effect of the step would 
be a falling price level—a rise, that is, in the value of 
the money paid as interest on public debt—it should 
have made the payments subject to a sliding scale, based 
on a cost-of-living index, like some wages, salaries, and 
bonuses. His argument was that if conversion, on to 
the basis of a new type of “* stabilized bond,’’ had been 
effected then, the example might have been followed 
in the case of many industrial debentures. The more 
equitable relation between debtor and creditor so 
established, would have relieved the entrepreneur class, 
the industrialists, of that enormous addition of their real 
indebtedness to the rentier, which the fall in the price 
level has involved. As Mr. Angell pointed out, it is 
this additional burden, more than that of direct taxa- 
tion, which has hit industry. The principle of an index 
figure was, of course, attached to the Dawes Plan, and 
has been applied in the case of certain American indus- 
trial debentures. It might, said Mr. Angell, have been 
applied with advantage to our American debt. It 
cannot be applied advantageously when the price level 
has about touched bottom; but it is a suggestion that 
might well be considered when circumstances are more 
favourable. 

* * + 

The protective duties on Cutlery, Gloves, and 
Incandescent Gas Mantles, imposed for five years by the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1925, expire at the 
beginning of next week. The results of this experiment 
in ** safeguarding ’’ afford cold comfort to its pro- 
tagonists. The gas mantle duty led to the virtual 
exclusion of foreign products from the British market— 
not, however, by the stimulation of the home producer’s 
efficiency but by facilitating a monopolist’s bargain; a 
species of Danegeld being paid to the would-be importer 
at the expense of the unfortunate consumer. The other 
duties, while effectively raising prices, had little effect 
upon foreign imports ; the revenue yield in five years has 
been about £2,600,000 from gloves and £450,000 from 
cutlery. The trade figures for the five-year period show 
how unsuccessful the attempt to bolster up these indus- 
tries has proved. Retained imports of fabric gloves 
rose from 840,000 dozen pairs in 1924, to 1,068,000 
dozen pairs in 1929. During the same period our ex- 
ports fell steadily from 87,000 dozen pairs to 34,000 
dozen pairs. Cutlery is in little better case. Retained 
imports, between 1924 and 1929, increased by 65 per 
cent. ; exports by 12 per cent. only. That the strength- 
ening of our competitive position, through Protection, is 
a sheer delusion, is once again amy ly demonstrated. 

* * * 


The Report of the Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment has now been published (Stationery Office, 
Is. 6d.). It is understood that six members of the Com- 
mittee, all Conservatives, refused to be parties to this 
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Report, but that important fact is not revealed in the 
document itself. Much curious and valuable informa- 
tion has been collected, and the Report is of great 
interest from the human and literary standpoints. In 
these aspects it will be examined by Mr. Blunden in 
our next issue. The Committee makes three ‘‘ definite ”’ 
and four ‘* conditional ’’ recommendations. The former 
are that the Death Penalty should be abolished for an 
experimental period of five years; that, while the neces- 
sary legislation is being passed, the Royal Prerogative 
of Mercy should be exercised in every case; and that 
the punishment now given to reprieved murderers 
should be substituted for Sentence of Death. The con- 
ditional recommendations are designed to diminish the 
number of persons sentenced to death, if Parliament 
should decide to maintain that penalty. In our judg- 
ment, the case for experimental abolition is very strong, 
and we much hope that the present progressive Parlia- 
ment will find time to pass the proposed measure. 


* * * 


It was expected that Sir Charles Trevelyan would 
have piloted the Schoo! Attendance Bill through the 
House of Commons before Christmas. The unexpected 
has, however, happened, and the Bill has had to give 
place to more immediately urgent measures. The delay 
over the Christmas holiday is not wholly unwelcome. 
It reduces the likelihood that a sudden settlement with 
the non-provided schools will be reached during the 
recess and be used, later, as a bait to tempt the House 
of Lords to pass a measure as unpalatable to most of 
the Peers as to the Conservative Members in the House 
of Commons. The Catholics are continuing to press the 
demands for their own schools upon the Government. 
Through Mr. Scurr they have now proposed to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan that all Catholic Schools shall have 
an absolute building grant of 50 per cent., and where 
required a loan of 50 per cent. (a) for all blacklisted 
schools; (b) for all schools on new housing estates; (c) 
for all buildings necessary for reorganization under the 
Hadow Report; and, (d) for all buildings necessary 
for raising the school age. For these eoncessions the 
Catholics are prepared to make limited concessions on 
their own part in regard to the appointment of teachers ; 
but not such as would permit the Board of Education to 
appoint teachers who were not Roman Catholics, except 
in the specialized cases of single school areas, where it is 
suggested that only the Head Teacher need necessarily 
be a Catholic. The impression is spreading that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan will have sufficient Parliamentary 
support to resist these demands. 


* * * 


The latest move in the compaign against ‘* Soviet 
dumping ”’ has taken the form of a letter to the Prime 
Minister from Sir Hilton Young, enclosing depositions 
by three Russian refugees as to the deplorable condi- 
tions under which timber cutting is carried on, by forced 
labour, in the Archangel district. The names of the 
deponents are not stated, but they are said to be willing 
to subject themselves to examination (through an inter- 
preter) in camera, Sir Hilton Young desires the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to a trade which is ** not consistent 
with our national reputation for humanity.’’ It may 
be doubted whether the condition of Russian workers 
will be improved by an economic boycott of Russian 
products, which entails also a suspension of imports into 
Russia. The indignation of Tory Members at conditions 
under the Soviet would be more convincing if it were 
less obviously coloured by hatred of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It would considerably assist discussion of the 
dumping allegations if someone would publish the facts 
—the precise quantities, and the exact prices. 
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The Australian internal conversion loan of 
£28,000,000 has been successfully floated in defiance of 
the dictates of the Labour caucus. Its success was 
undoubtedly facilitated by general resentment of the 
Labour extremists’ repudiation talk. Mr. Fenton and 
Mr. Lyons have won the first round in their contest 
with the Caucus; but the carrying out of a general 
scheme of financial reform is likely to prove much more 
troublesome than the raising of a loan. Two recent 
items of news show the difficulty of the position. Acting 
under instructions from the Caucus, the Government 
have requested the Commonwealth Bank to increase 
from 2s. to 8s. per bushel f.o.b., the advances to farmers 
on the present season’s wheat, promising to guarantee 
the advances, and make good all losses. Meanwhile, the 
South Australian Trades and Labour Council has passed 
a resolution to the effect that the State Government was 
elected by the workers to ‘** remove the police from the 
water front, reduce unemployment, and decrease taxa- 
tion,’’ and calling on all unions to refuse to pay taxes 
** till at least the increased burdens have been 


removed.”’ 
* * * 


Recent economic conferences and agreements be- 
tween some of the Balkan States seemed like the begin- 
nings of a new and more rational trade policy. What- 
ever the ultimate future of that policy may be, it has 
received a severe set-back through the failure of the 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak Governments to negotiate 
a new commercial treaty in place of that which expired 
on December 15th. By Czechoslovak law all imported 
flour has to be mixed with home-grown flour, so that 
any quantity sold in Czechoslovakia shall contain 75 per 
cent. of native flour. The Hungarians, in the interest 
of their exporters, proposed that this proportion should 
be reduced to 50 per cent. The Czeehoslovaks 
obstinately refused, and on this point the whole nego- 
tiations for a new treaty broke down; so that all goods 
passing between the two countries are henceforth exposed 
to any temporary regulation that either Government 
may promulgate by decree. After a period of retalia- 
tory folly—for which both sides announce themselves 
well prepared—there will presumably be new negotia- 
tions. The economic conferences referred to were held 
mainly to facilitate exchange of goods between Little 
Entente States; the contrast is therefore painful and 
striking between the agreements then reached, and the 
crude dispute which occurs when a State outside the 
political group suggests a rational bargain. 


* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘* The Free State 
plan for reorganizing its fisheries—which the Govern- 
ment has just initiated—follows the prevailing fashion 
of rationalization. A Sea Fisheries Association has been 
created whose duty it will be to market the fish, arrange 
for loans and their repayment, hold a reserve for the 
maintenance and repair of boats and, in general, to put 
the fishing industry on a sound economic basis. The 
scheme is founded on the same principles which have 
been successfully applied to the Free State creameries. 
In each case co-operative organization of the industry 
is favoured. Through the Association larger power craft 
may be acquired to compete successfully with foreign 
trawlers. The gathering and burning of kelp—for the 
extraction of iodine—and the gathering of Carrageen 
moss, which possesses valuable medicinal properties, 
are also to be put on an organized footing. The cottage 
industries, tweed, lace, poplin, knitting, are being over- 
hauled and helped. All this is part of a plan to im- 
prove the scattered, poverty-stricken, Irish-speaking 
districts.”’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S 
CHALLENGE 


T is possible for those who disagree most cordially 
[with Mr. Churchill’s views to feel a certain sympathy 

with him. The almost universal condemnation with 
which his speech has been received is remarkable, but 
he may well complain that the views which he has 
expressed do not differ materially, apart from a pic- 
turesque metaphor or two, from those which until 
recently were commonly accepted by a_ very large 
section of English opinion drawn from all political 
parties. He said little which could not be paralleled 
from a speech delivered last year by the present Under- 
Secretary for India. It is true that Mr. Churchill chose 
to unburden himself before a society noted for its keen 
opposition to Indian nationalism, and composed for 
the most part of business men and retired officials who 
feel that recent developments are a condemnation of 
the advantages which they drew from the English 
connection, or the methods which they employed in 
their administration. As a politician he must have 
known that a speech of this kind, delivered before such 
an audience, would certainly be considered as an 
attempt to wreck the Round Table Conference, but it 
is unlikely that his remarks will have much effect on 
the deliberations of that body, and it is possible that 
he has performed a very useful service by reminding 
the English of the complete revolution in outlook which 
has occurred during the last two months, and by giving 
the Press an opportunity of showing that this change 
has been accepted by the great bulk of responsible 
people in this country. 

In order to appreciate the magnitude of the change 
it is only necessary to consider the proposals which 
have been accepted as the basis of any future constitu- 
tion, both by the Indian and by the British delegates. 
Everyone has now agreed upon the early establishment 
of a federal Government based on two legislative 
chambers, the members of which are to be elected by 
Indians or nominated by Indian Princes. The Govern- 
ment is to be responsible to these bodies except as 
regards such subjects as the army, foreign affairs, and 
paramountcy. The only questions seriously in dispute 
would seem to be the control of finance and the protec- 
tion of certain European commercial interests. The 
second point on which there would seem to be general 
agreement is the establishment, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, of full responsible government in the 
Provinees, and the only problems to be discussed are 
in connection with the emergency powers of the 
Governor, his position in relation to his Cabinet and 
his duties in regard to minorities and the maintenance 
of police efficiency. From the English point of view 
these are not mere changes in the form of government, 
they mean the complete and irrevocable transfer of 
responsibility. It is true that there are to be certain 
safeguards in the powers reserved for the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors, but these are not of a kind 
which would enable the English to regain their influence 
if the experiment does not proceed according to their 
wishes. It was therefore quite fitting that some English 
statesman should have raised the whole question of our 
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future relationship with India, which is at present 
obscured by disputes between sections of Indian 
opinion. Those who believe in the need of a transfer 
of responsibility may consider it fortunate that the 
manner in which the question has been brought before 
the public is not likely to raise any acute controversy, 
but it is a suitable occasion for reconsidering the 
grounds for thinking that some drastic change is 
necessary. 

Most Indians would cordially agree with Mr. 
Churchill that their country needs a strong and efficient 
Government. The chief obstacle to an _ effective 
administration is the fact that a very large body of 
Indians, including nearly all those who would normally 
assist in the task of government, are united in demand- 
ing a status which the English in India have never been 
prepared to concede. Until this quarrel has been 
settled the administration will continue to deteriorate, 
as it has undoubtedly deteriorated during the last two 
decades, while the energies of those who should be 
engaged in constructive work will remain almost wholly 
occupied in the political struggle. The first essential 
for a good Government is to have some body of opinion 
in its favour, but it is becoming increasingly clear that 
this dispute has become definitely racial, and that we 
cannot look for support either from those Indians who 
have entered Government service, nor from the business 
men and land-owners who might have been expected, 
on personal grounds, to have supported the existing 
Government. It has proved equally ineffectual to 
appeal from articulate India to the ‘‘ voiceless mil- 
lions ”’ of villagers upon whose ‘‘ placid contentment ”’ 
we have been taught torely. During the last ten years 
they have shown few signs of that inherent loyalty 
which was supposed to stand in such marked contrast 
to the activities of the seditious educated minority. 
There are signs of a strong agrarian movement in 
various parts of India, a movement which is partly 
anti-landlord, but almost invariably anti-Government, 
and it is clear that Gandhi’s teaching has come like 
a breath of fresh air into the stagnant village life of 
India. Finally, the Princes, and their Ministers, have 
shown themselves to be infected with the same nation- 
alist virus. To many British officials and soldiers of 
the old school this defection has proved the unkindest 
cut of all. It seemed incredible to them that the 
Princes, whom they had patronized for so many years 
and whose hospitality they had so often enjoyed, should 
show such base ingratitude. 

Once we accept the position that there is no impor- 
tant group of Indians prepared to work with the 
Government under present conditions, it is clear that 
we must either reorganize our Government so that 
it can function independently of such support, or be 
prepared to come to terms with some section of 
responsible Indians. Mr. Churchill advocates the first 
method, the Conference is an attempt to achieve the 
second. The main objection to the ‘‘ strong hand ”’ 
system of government is embodied in the old phrase 
about being “‘ able to do anything with bayonets except 
sit upon them.”’ It is very easy to attain a spurious 
appearance of stable government, and even attract to 
such a Government some of the less admirable elements 
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in the country, ‘* to create a wilderness and call it 
peace,’’ but under the surface there is bound to be 
deterioration. It is also doubtful whether we have, 
to-day, either in India or in England, the men who 
would be willing to undertake a policy of repression. 
Amritsar, and the controversy which followed it, 
showed that the ‘* strong hand ”’ school of thought has 
few adherents in the modern generation. It is based 
on ideas and conceptions which are essentially pre- 
war, and depends upon a military and Public School 
tradition, which is, fortunately, moribund. Even if 
we could envisage the return to power of a party 
ready to back a Churchill Government in India, there 
would remain a host of practical and financial objec- 
tions to a policy which would entail a large increase in 
the garrison of the country. 

The alternative method, which is now being 
followed, has its risks, but it also contains immense 
potentialities for good. We have the examples of 
Ireland and South Africa before our eyes. We may 
have to watch a revival of religious obscurantism, or 
parts of India following the lead of Tilak rather than 
of Gandhi. We may object, without any real power of 
interference, to the treatment meted out by one section 
of the population to another. Such disappointments 
are bound to occur, but there is no doubt that a change 
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of Government and a real transfer of responsibility will 
release new forces and bring new life to a country in 
which an overwhelming political obsession seems to 
have killed all initiative and all hope. We cannot do 
better than recall the very courageous words used by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in which he regretted his 
earlier vote against the South African settlement, and 
justified his support of the Irish negotiations : ** I voted 
against them. I thought it a rash and wicked thing 
to do. If we could have seen further into the future, 
if I could have voted in that division with the know- 
ledge I have to-day, I should have known that that 
great act of faith was not, as I thought it, the destruc- 
tion of our policy, but its completion and fulfilment. 
That is the vote I would undo if I could undo a vote 
once given. That great act, that daring act of faith, 
led directly to the reconciliation of the races in South 
Africa; it led to the Union of South Africa; it brought 
South Africa into the war with us; added German East 
Africa and German South-West Africa to British terri- 
tory. Now and again in the affairs of men there comes 
a moment when courage is safer than prudence, when 
some great act of faith, touching the hearts and stirring 
the emotions of men, achieves the miracle that no arts 
of statesmanship can compass. Such a moment may 
be passing before our eyes now as we meet here.”’ 


PROGRAMME 


By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL. 


IR OSWALD MOSLEY has won a national hearing by 
Sine spirit and the purpose of his movement. He loses 

it by the crude impracticability of his actual proposals. 
The gravity of the situation, the need of a modern mind, 
the readiness to discard old prepossessions, the necessity for 
vigorous action—all this makes a strong appeal. Neither 
Free Trade nor Victorian Protection are a remedy for our dis- 
tresses—that is quite true. (It is not the Free Traders, 
however, who have raised the discussion. Persuade the 
Protectionists to drop their proposals and to stop their 
propaganda, and we shall all be able to give our full 
energies to constructive measures.) Youth, modernity, a 
new outlook, a national plan—excellent. But let us see 
what this means in definite measures, to be endorsed by 
the nation and enacted by Parliament. 

In a short popular manifesto it cannot be expected that 
a wide policy can be fully presented. On October 29th Sir 
Oswald Mosley made in the House of Commons a more 
complete presentation. Let us take the speech and the 
manifesto together. 

Sir Oswald Mosley gave the House an analysis of the 
world economic situation. In a few sweeping generalizations 
he submitted five reasons why this country had failed, since 
the war, to expand the markets for its manufactures, while 
other countries had been able to invade our home market in 
ever increasing degree with their own manufactures. The 
generalizations may or may not be sound. But the feature 
which they were to explain does not exist. Sir Oswald 
accepted the current clichés of the Protectionists, without 
troubling to examine whether they were based on fact. 
Before the war British exports of manufactures were far 
greater than the imports; last year the balance was not less, 
it was 10 per cent. greater than before. 

And if Sir Oswald had analyzed the £334 millions of 
so-called manufactured articles that come into this country 


and are supposed to deprive a million men of their liveli- 
hood, he would have found that over £100 millions are really 
raw materials or fuel—such as pig-iron, cement, leather, 
petrol, and so forth; nearly £50 millions more are yarns, 
copper sheets, and other half-manufactured goods, essential 
to our own industries. Of the rest, £46 millions are already 
subject to the heavy duties imposed by the Safeguarding 
policy ; they come in nevertheless because they are wanted ; 
in any case they are not a field for the application of any 
new measures. Another £29 millions are re-exported again, 
and do not compete with our own productions. There are 
leit, at the most, about £100 millions of articles which the 
ordinary man would regard as ‘* manufactured,’’ which are 
not already tariffed, and which stay in this country. Our 
exports of similar articles are four times as great. 

I suggest that Sir Oswald’s entire diagnosis of the 
situation is wrong. It is not foreign competition in the 
home market which is the real trouble. It is the fact—and 
this much, of course, is true—that certain of our great 
industries have lost a large part of their trade in particular 
markets abroad. The exports of manufactured cotton goods 
have shrunk by a half—the loss is mainly in the markets of 
Asia. The exports of coal have shrunk by nearly a third. 
There are other examples. This throws vast numbers of 
our workers out of employment. This, in turn, restricts 
their demand for goods and so causes further unemploy- 
ment; the disturbance spreads circle beyond circle. To 
protect the home market cannot possibly provide a compen- 
sation. Our imports of foreign cotton cloth, for example, 
are in fact little more than one-half now of what they were 
before the war. Our imports of coal are nil. By no possi- 
bility can the British market absorb the coal or the cotton 
cloth which is no longer sold abroad. The same applies to 
most of the other industries that are concerned. 

The essence of the whole matter is that we in this 
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crowded island must import food and raw materials in 
order to live, and we must export manufactured goods, or 
coal, in order to pay for them. Sir Oswald Mosley’s policy 
of “‘ insulation ’’ spells sheer ruin. If you insulate from 
imports, you constrict your exports. You also raise the 
cost of production; and, at a moment when every possible 
device should be adopted to help our manufacturers to com- 
pete successfully in the markets of the world, you would be 
wrong-headed enough to do precisely the opposite. 

Sir Oswald Mosley proposes safeguards against the ten- 
dency of protection to raise prices and to lower efficiency. 
Let us see what they are. 

‘* A manufacturer who is given the protection of a 
tariff,’’ says Sir Oswald, should ** submit to a private costing 
process to ensure that he is not raising prices unduly to the 
consumer, and also might be asked to give satisfaction that 
the maximum efficiency was being maintained in the in- 
dustry.’? Imagine this idea embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment and applied in practice. There are in Great Britain a 
quarter of a million separate factories and workshops, pro- 
ducing tens of thousands of articles of every variety of 
character and of quality. There is to be “ a private cost- 
ing process *? to determine the efficiency of the prices that 
are charged. According to the result of such inquiries the 
tariffs on foreign imports ere to be imposed or removed, 
raised or lowered. It is unnecessary to discuss this proposal. 
It is only necessary to state it. The utter impossibility 
of applying it in practice is obvious. 

There are also to be ‘‘ Commodity Boards,” represent- 
ing producers in the great industries and the consumers of 
their products. ‘* Your Commodity Board,’’ Sir Oswald 
says, ‘* would have the power to advise the Minister, under 
licence, to let in foreign products free in the event of the 
industry not undertaking proper reorganization to meet the 
competition at the foreign prices.”” Here again, picture 
the Board in session. Imagine its discussions with regard, 
not to half-a-dozen standardized articles, but to hundreds 
or thousands of separate commodities, the prices probably 
fluctuating month by month. The duty laid upon it of 
granting or refusing import licences to foreign producers 
according as *‘ the industry *”? did or did not undertake 
** proper reorganization,’? would be quite impossible of 
performance. 

For foodstuffs and raw materials there are to be Import 
Boards, which should undertake bulk purchases abroad and 
sales at home. Employing public money such Boards must 
be under public authority. In the final resort it is impos- 
sible to avoid political control. The conception of wholly 
independent, farsighted commercial men, immune from out- 
side influence, buying and selling on behalf of the nation, 
is a mere delusion. Wil] the farmers of Great Britain, and 
the farmers of Canada as well; will the producers of raw 
materials throughout the British Empire, have nothing to 
say as to the prices that are to be fixed, prices that will 
determine the amount of every man’s annual income? The 
doings of the Import Boards will become central issues of 
politics. The cost of the transactions, in the varying and 
speculative world markets in foodstuffs and raw materials, 
is likely to be immense—whether it take the form of cost 
to the consumers through excessive prices, or to the tax- 
payers through subsidies. Actual experience proves that 
this is so. Under political pressure several Governments, 
or organizations under Government auspices, have 
attempted of recent years the bulk purchase and sale, or a 
guarantee of the prices, of staple commodities. There are 
the examples of wheat in Canada and the United States, 
coffee in Brazil, cotton in Egypt. The financial result in 
each case has been disastrous. 

Sir Oswald Mosley suggests also that the ‘* future pro- 
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duction ”’ of the British Empire ‘‘ should be allocated and 
planned as between the component parts of the Common- 
wealth,”? and that this should be done by ‘* an economic 
secretariat.’? A body of officials are to sit in London, and 
are to allocate to India, one may suppose, how much cotton 
cloth she is to produce and what proportion of her needs 
she is to leave to Lancashire; to divide wool supplies be- 
tween Australia and South Africa; to decide how much 
sugar is to be produced from beet in Britain, and from 
cane in the West Indies. If ever such a Secretariat suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a single decision, by what process 
would that decision be enforced ? 

There is also to be ‘‘ a pooling of all the gold reserves 
of the Empire,” and the creation of a Central Common- 
wealth Bank, which is to use its influence to settle the 
world’s gold problem. Has Sir Oswald given a moment’s 
thought to the question how such a pooling of gold resources 
is compatible with the financial and tariff autonomy of 
the Dominions? Or does he expect to be able to persuade 
Canada, Australia, and the rest, as well as India, to make 
their legislation on tariffs, their borrowings for develop- 
ment, in a word, all their actions which may affect the 
exchange value of their currencies, dependent on the 
decisions of a money-power in London? 

I have no space to examine other ingredients in this 
miscellaneous concoction. I do not attach chief importance 
to criticism of the proposals with regard to the legislature 
and the executive. Changes are undoubtedly needed there, 
though whether Sir Oswald has hit upon the right ones is 
another question. The chief issue is not the construction 
of the machine but what we wish it to produce. It is there 
that Sir Oswald Mosley fails. 

Ideas and ideals are excellent; they are indispensable ; 
they are the very soul of politics. But they must be wedded 
to practicability. It is not enough to declare, ‘‘ We need a 
fresh start, a new orientation; Sir Oswald proclaims it; let 
us welcome his proposals.”? It would be a strange logic to 
say, ‘* It is right that we should do something; this is 
something; therefore this is right ’”? (although it is a logic 
that seems to have some attraction for Mr. Keynes). A 
positive policy must be constructed out of carefully con- 
sidered practical proposals. Sir Oswald does not begin in 
that way. That had been done already in the Liberal Yellow 
Book, and was much too humdrum. He begins with a 
peroration, and frames proposals to justify it. He starts 
with the roof and tries to hang his edifice from that. Not 
so can the policies of nations be built. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE life of a Party Leader must be extremely trying. 
Not only has he the responsibility of making official 
pronouncements, every sentence of which may be 
quoted out of its context and made to look quite different, 
but the most trivial social happenings are seized upon by 
rumour and invested with sinister significance. A day in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s life might work out something like 
this :— 
8.30 a.M. Breakfast with Mr. Hartshorn. 
with Labour. 
16.80 a.m. Plays squash with Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Going 
over to Rome? 
11.30 a.m. Seen talking to Mr. Leif Jones. The Prohibition 


Rumour of pact 


menace. 

11.45 a.m. Seen talking to Mr. Jack Jones. We breathe 
again. 

1 p.m. Lunch with Mr. Snowden. Going to sing at Covent 
Garden. 
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4,80 P.M. Tea with Talky Williams, Mr. Holford Knight, 
and Mr, Muggeridge—the National Govern- 
ment at last ! 

5.80 P.M. Presides over Party meeting. 
going Liberal. 

8 P.M. Dines alone. Clearly contemplating suicide. 

* * * 


Unemployment insurance has been discussed so often 
that it is hard to find anything new or profitable to say 
about it, especially now that the Royal Commission provides 
a smoke screen behind which Ministers can discreetly fade 
away. Nevertheless, the debates on the subject last week 
produced some speeches worthy of note. 

* * * 


Mr. George Buchanan has obvious faults of delivery 
which any student of elocution would be taught to avoid. 
He sinks his chin into his chest, fixes his gaze upon the 
ground, and moves his arms spasmodically with a flapping 
motion. Yet there are few members with a surer hold on 
the attention of the House, and his latest speech was a 
really first-class performance. The secret of his success 
is probably that he has a concrete imagination, sees 
humanity always as individuals and never as a mere mass, 
and passes on that vision to his hearers. Major Walter 
Elliot is another successful speaker who could not be recom- 
mended as a model to Parliamentary beginners. If it be 
true that ‘* Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man,’”? he must have conferred 
much and read and written voluminously. The trouble is 
that his readiness causes his fullness to escape in a tumul- 
tuous rush as though from the spout of a siphon. The 
box at which he speaks seems to worry him; sometimes he 
wrestles with it; sometimes almost rubs his nose in it; 
but he has one of the best brains in the House, and it is 
always worth while going to Hansard for the good things 
one may have missed. Mr. Graham White was another 
conspicuous success. He has the restful manner of a man 
quietly discussing with friends a subject of which he does 
not need to advertise his mastery. These admirable 
speeches were in contrast with some others. Mr. McGovern 
is a Kirkwood without personality, and Mr. Sandham a 
McGovern who finds interruption easier than oratory. 

* * * 


We do not often discuss the affairs of East Africa, and 
probably few of us know very much about it, but Lord 
Winterton and Mr. Horrabin seemed to have been bottling 
up for years information which they were eager to give to 
the House and indignation which they were delighted to 
discharge at one another. It was evident that like Sydney 
Smith’s washerwomen ‘“‘ they could never agree because 
they were arguing from different premises.”” Mr. Pybus 
quaintly summed up their differences as ‘* an odd spot of 
bother,’? and gave us a terse and balanced exposition of 
the problem based on first-hand information. We could 
do with a great deal more from this speaker. 

* * * 

On Wednesday the proposal to prohibit (save within 
narrow limits) the use of motor-cars at elections was after 
discussion withdrawn in view of the Home Secretary’s un- 
dertaking to deal with the matter in the Electoral Reform 
Bill. It will be interesting to see how the formidable diffi- 
culties indicated by Captain Bourne will be met. After- 
wards the House discussed public expenditure until 8.15, 
and was then counted out. This incident can hardly be 
regarded as creditable to the party of the member respon- 
sible for moving the resolution. It might be difficult for 
the Liberal Party with its small numbers to keep a house 
by their unaided efforts, but that the Tories, with a mem- 
bership of 260, should fail to keep forty in attendance at 


Believed to be 
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so early an hour indicated a somewhat tepid interest in the 
subject under discussion. Mr. Snowden could hardly be 
expected to make any efforts to save the count in order to 
have the chance of replying to an attack so feebly supported. 


* * * 


It must have been a shock to Major-General Sir John 
Davidson to find his resolution treated with such scant 
respect. But perhaps it was poetic justice. Not so long 
ago he described the conduct of another private member 
who sought by resolution to claim justice for Pre-War 
Pensioners as ‘“‘ despicable.”” Now he found his own 
economy motion treated as negligible. ‘‘ The whirligig of 
Time brings its revenges.”’ 

* * * 


The opposition to the Education Bill seems to be 
weakening. There are still plenty of amendments and a 
few indefatigable speakers, but look at the division lists ! 
At the end of Thursday night the Tory vote was down to 
eighty-four, which hardly supports the Duchess of Atholl’s 
plaintive defence of her party’s energy in combating this 
measure. One cannot help wondering whether, in the event 
of a Conservative Government being formed after the next 
election, a majority of anything less than one hundred would 
suffice to keep them in office. 

* * * 


The Slaughter of Animals debate was a gruesome and 
at times terrifying affair. Colonel Moore exhibited a pole- 
axe and a humane-killer, and Mr. Womersley had provided 
himself with a couple of sheep-skulls for luck. There was a 
good deal of argument at cross-purposes, the ‘‘ Noes ”’ 
asking, ** How long does it take the animal to die? ”? and 
the ‘* Ayes,’? ‘“‘ How soon does unconsciousness super- 
vene? ”? Several of the later speakers qualified with 
honours as humane killers, and caused such a profound 
unconsciousness to ‘* supervene ”? among the intelligent 
mammals on the green benches that the Second Reading 
was passed in a kind of dream, and only a hardy handful 
were capable of taking any interest in the Seditious and 
Blasphemous Teaching of Children. 


* « * 


The Select Committee on Capital Punishment, or what 
is left of it after the Tory strike, is to be congratulated on 
its report. The five-year trial period is particularly in- 
genious. If in the last months of the quinquennium (blessed 
word !) there is no sharp rise in the mortality of rich uncles, 
the case for abolition will be practically proved. 


ERIMUS. 


ROOT—AND BRANCH 


‘The flame of his spirit served for light not heat.” 
G. M. TREVELYAN on MARLBOROUGH. 


Gracious in speech and dignified in mien, 

*Mid all alarms unshakeably serene, 

The great John CuurRcuHILL shines from history’s page— 

The glory and the wonder of his age. 

Intent on great designs, with iron control 

He held his course unswerving to the goal. 

No gust of passion, no illusions vain 

Disturbed the working of that tranquil brain; 

No private pique, no short or factious view 

Could cloud his vision, sane, direct, and true; 

Of whom his last historian well may write 

** His spirit’s flame served not for heat, but light.” 
* ” * 


Reverse each phrase : so may you best display 
The little, blustering CuurcHILL of to-day. 


MaAcFLECKNOE. 
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THE GREAT SLUMP OF 1930 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 
I. 


HE world has been slow to realize that we are living 

this year in the shadow of one of the greatest economic 

catastrophes of modern history. But now that the 
man in the street has become aware of what is happening, 
he, not knowing the why and wherefore, is as full to-day of 
what may prove excessive fears as, previously, when the 
trouble was first coming on, he was lacking in what would 
have been a reasonable anxiety. He begins to doubt the 
future. Is he now awakening from a pleasant dream to 
face the darkness of facts? Or dropping off into a night- 
mare which will pass away? 

He need not be doubtful. 
This is a nightmare, which will pass away with the morning. 
For the resources of nature and men’s devices are just as 
fertile and productive as they were. The rate of our pro- 
gress towards solving the material problems of life is not 
less rapid. We are as capable as before of affording for 
everyone a high standard of life—high, I mean, compared 
with, say, twenty years ago—and will soon learn to afford 
a standard higher still. We were not previously deceived. 
But to-day we have involved ourselves in a colossal muddle, 
having blundered in the control of a delicate machine, the 
working of which we do not understand. The result is 
that our possibilities of wealth may run to waste for a time 
—perhaps for a long time. 

I doubt whether I can hope, in these articles, to bring 
what is in my mind into fully effective touch with the mind 
of the reader. I shall be saying too much for the layman, 
too little for the expert. For—though no one will believe it 
—economics is a technical and difficult subject. It is even 
becoming a science. However, I will do my best—at the 
cost of leaving out, because it is too complicated, much 
that is necessary to a complete understanding of contem- 
porary events. 

First of all, the extreme violence of the slump is to 
be noticed. In the three leading industrial countries of the 
world—the United States, Great Britain, and Germany— 
10,000,000 workers stand idle. There is scarcely an impor- 
tant industry anywhere earning enough profit to make it 
expand—which is the test of progress. At the same time, 
in the countries of primary production the output of mining 
and of agriculture is selling, in the case of almost every 
important commodity, at a price which, for many or for the 
majority of producers, does not cover its cost. In 1921, 
when prices fell as heavily, the fall was from a boom level 
at which producers were making abnormal profits; and 
there is no example in modern history of so great and rapid 
a fall of prices from a normal figure as has occurred in the 
past year. Hence the magnitude of the catastrophe. 

The time which elapses before production ceases and 
unemployment reaches its maximum is, for several reasons, 
much longer in the case of the primary products than in 
the case of manufacture. In most cases the production 
units are smaller and less well organized amongst them- 
selves for enforcing a process of orderly contraction; the 
length of the production period, especially in agriculture, is 
longer; the costs of a temporary shut-down are greater; 
men are more often their own employers and so submit more 
readily to a contraction of the income for which they are 
willing to work; the social problems of throwing men out 
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of employment are greater in more primitive communities; 
and the financial problems of a cessation of production of 
primary output are more serious in countries where such 
primary output is almost the whole sustenance of the 
people. Nevertheless we are fast approaching the phase in 
which the output of primary producers will be restricted 
almost as much as that of manufacturers; and this will have 
a further adverse reaction on manufacturers, since the 
primary producers will have no purchasing power where- 
with to buy manufactured goods; and so on, in a vicious 
circle. 

In this quandary individual producers base illusory 
hopes on courses of action which would benefit an individual 
producer or class of producers so long as they were alone 
in pursuing them, but which benefit no one if everyone 
pursues them. For example, to restrict the output of a 
particular primary commodity raises its price, so long as 
the output of the industries which use this commodity is 
unrestricted ; but if output is restricted all round, then the 
demand for the primary commodity falls off by just as much 
as the supply, and no one is further forward. Or again, 
if a particular producer or a particular country cuts wages, 
then, so long as others do not follow suit, that producer or 
that country is able to get more of what trade is going. But 
if wages are cut all round, the purchasing power of the 
community as a whole is reduced by the same amount as 
the reduction of costs ; and, again, no one is further forward. 

Thus neither the restriction of output nor the reduc- 
tion of wages serves in itself to restore equilibrium. 

Moreover, even if we were to succeed eventually in 
re-establishing output at the lower level of money-wages 
appropriate to (say) the pre-war level of prices, our 
troubles would not be at an end. For since 1914 an 
immense burden of bonded debt, both national and inter- 
national, has been contracted, which is fixed in terms of 
money. Thus every fall of prices increases the burden of 
this debt, because it increases the value of the money in 
which it is fixed. For example, if we were to settle down 
to the pre-war level of prices, the British National Debt 
would be nearly 40 per cent. greater than it was in 1924 and 
double what it was in 1920; the Young Plan would weigh 
on Germany much more heavily than the Dawes Plan, 
which it was agreed she could not support; the indebted- 
ness to the United States of her associates in the Great War 








would represent 40-50 per cent. more goods and services | 


than at the date when the settlements were made; the 
obligations of such debtor countries as those of South 
America and Australia would become insupportable without 
a reduction of their standard of life for the benefit of their 
creditors; agriculturists and householders throughout the 
world, who have borrowed on mortgage, would find them- 
selves the victims of their creditors. In such a situation it 
must be doubtful whether the necessary adjustments could 
be made in time to prevent a series of bankruptcies, defaults, 
and repudiations which would shake the capitalist order to 
its foundations. Here would be a fertile soil for agitation, 
seditions, and revolution. It is so already in many quarters 
of the world. Yet, all the time, the resources of nature 
and men’s devices would be just as fertile and productive 
as they were. The machine would merely have been 
jammed as the result of a muddle. But because we have 
magneto trouble, we need not assume that we shall soon 
be back in a rumbling waggon and that motoring is over. 
(To be concluded.) 


[WORLD RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DISARMAMENT 


Sir,—For some weeks past the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference have been endeavouring at 
Geneva to prepare a scheme for Disarmament to be placed 
before the Disarmament Conference at its meeting next year. 
On Friday last, Lord Cecil, the British Representative on 
the Commission, gave an address to the Council of the 
League of Nations Union in which he explained at great 
length the agreement which had been reached, and also 
answered effectively, in the views of the majority of the 
Council present, the various criticisms which have appeared 
in the Press and elsewhere with regard to the work of the 
Commission. Although this meeting was open to the Press, 
and reporters were present, Lord Cecil’s speech has practic- 
ally been ignored in the London Press and in the Provinces, 
except in one or two notable cases, 

It is generally agreed that the question of Disarmament 
is the acid test of the League, and that unless some effective 
scheme for Disarmament can be put forward by the League, 
in the view of many people it will have failed in its object, 
and the great ideals for which it stands. As Lord Cecil has 
said, effective Disarmament can only be achieved if the 
peoples of the world desire it and have a real will for peace. 
It is therefore essential that there should be an instructed 
public opinion in the matter, but unless the peoples con- 
cerned are aware of the work which has been done, it is, of 
course, impossible for them to appreciate the position. In 
these circumstances it seems lamentable that the Press, upon 
which the public have largely to rely for information in these 
matters, should have failed so signally to deal with such an 
important pronouncement as that given by Lord Cecil last 
week.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT SYRETT, 
Chairman of the City of London Branch of the 
League of Nations Union and Member of the 
Executive Committee. 
2, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
December 16th, 1930. 


WHY WHEAT ? 


S1r,—Farmers who are in charge of an arable or mixed 
farm would reply to the question ‘‘ Why Wheat? "’ by asking 
“What else?’ Most of the suggestions are not alternatives. 
To tell a man with 500 acres of arable land that he should 
keep chickens, or grow fruit and vegetables is like asking an 
engineer, who has a plant for making locomotives, to turn 
his attention to capturing the trade in typewriters or wire 
nails. It can be done, but it means starting again with 
different equipment, and probably a new site and a different 
staff. The only practical alternatives to cereal cultivation 
are other arable crops, like sugar-beet, or else laying the 
land down to grass. Under present conditions the latter is 
clearly indicated for most of our arable land. As much of 
it is in areas with neither the rainfall nor the soil for good 
pasture the grassland will be at best second-class. This will 
not tempt farmers into the dairy business, which requires 
high capital expenditure, both by tenant and by landlord, 
and which is suffering from a continually rising production. 
The alternative to wheat growing is likely to be the fatten- 
ing of cattle on rather poor grassland, supplemented by 
feeding stuffs imported from abroad. It is a fairly safe kind 
of farming, but if adopted on our poorer arable and mixed 
farms will mean another 100,000 men permanently unem- 
ployed.—Yours, &c., G. T. GARRATT. 


West Green Farm, Barrington, Cambs. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PALESTINE 


Sir,—It is abundantly clear from his letter that Mr. 
J. M. N. Jeffries is a violent anti-imperialist. But he must 
not let his violent abhorrence of things imperialistic make 
him say such things as that Jews are ‘‘ a body of strangers "’ 
in Palestine.—Yours, &c., M. Tose. 
Manchester. 
December 13th, 1930. 
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“THE BOOK OF BEAUTY” 


S1r,—May I trouble you once more, but, I promise, for 
the last time, about Mr. Cecil Beaton’s ‘‘ Book of Beauty "'? 
His letter seems to call for a word of comment. He says 
that there is no more reason to complain of being included 
in a ‘‘ Book of Beauty ’’ than of being included in a book 
of caricatures, But there is, as I have found to my cost, one 
considerable difference. Whereas everybody knows that no 
caricaturist asks the permission of his sitters, everybody, 
so it seems, assumes that those who appear in ‘‘ Books of 
Beauty *’ have given their consent. In this case many people 
were surprised that consent had been given, and then, when 
they learnt that consent had not been given, were still more 
surprised that the drawings should have been published. 
It is to explain this situation and to save the need of answer- 
ing inquiries that I write. I may add that when I wrote 
first I had not seen the drawings or the descriptive matter 
in which they are enshrined. My protest was against the 
principle and not against the individual case, which, as I 
said before, is of no importance whatsoever.—Yours, &c., 

VIRGINIA WOOLF. 

52, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

December 15th, 1930. 


S1r,—As an admirer of Mrs. Woolf, and an opponent of 
all forms of monopoly, I desire to register a protest against 
her attitude towards Mr. Beaton’s ‘‘ Book of Beauty.’’ The 
drawing, reproduced on page 37 of this book, is now in my 
possession, and, whatever its merits or demerits, is 
exquisitely like her. 

It is well that this drawing should be like her, for until 
now her beauty has been very much the monopoly of her 
friends and relations ; and much as I admire the art of— 
for example—Vanessa Bell, I should not wish posterity to 
imagine that Mrs. Woolf had no other less sterile beauties 
than the somewhat muddy one of ‘‘ significant form.’’ If a 
sister, posterity may reason, saw her complexion in that 
light, her features in that mould, how must she have 
appeared to others less amiably disposed? To this query 
Mr. Beaton’s drawing will supply a very reasonable answer. 
—Yours, &c., : 


38, South Street, W. 


THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 


Sir,—I crave pardon for trespassing upon your valuable 
space, but trust that my letter will explain the reason for 
my venturing to do so. A short time ago I happened to 
come across a paragraph in an American magazine on the 
subject of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. I should 
state that the magazine was a back number, being issued 
during the early part of the summer. In this short para- 
graph it was stated that two prominent members of the cast 
(namely, Herr Anton Lang and his daughter) had resigned 
owing to personal quarrels. I was one of the many 
thousands who visited Oberammergau during the summer, 
and was so much impressed by the great earnestness with 
which the actors played their parts, and with the wonderful 
simplicity of the lives of all the inhabitants, that I could not 
but feel that the writer of the paragraph had been misin- 
formed, or else for some reason was deliberately distorting 
the truth. I then wrote to the Burgomaster of Oberam- 
mergau, and after a few days I had a letter from Herr Anton 
Lang himself, in which he refutes the charges made in that 
paragraph and also many other false statements concerning 
himself and the Passion Play, which have appeared from 
time to time in the English and American Press, evidently 
with the intent to blacken his character. He states that 
both he and his daughter played their respective parts 
throughout the period during which the play was being 
performed without any untoward incidents. He then goes 
on to say that he has been accused of working his employees 
in his pottery until late at night without pay ; and further, 
that as a result of having lost a very costly lawsuit he 
dismissed his entire staff. All of which is quite untrue. He 
concludes his letter by saying that if I could induce a well- 
meaning newspaper to tell the truth on the matter he would 
be heartily thankful for it. In view of this I feel it my duty 
to do what I can to clear the character of Herr Anton Lang 


CHRISTABEL MCLAREN. 
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and his devoted fellow-workers in the Passion Play from all 
the shameful accusations brought against him and them by 
unscrupulous and, I hope I may say, irresponsible persons. 
I am sure all fair-minded people must deplore such unjust 
attacks on the integrity of that wonderful little community 
who still feel that by presenting to the world the story of 
the Passion they are fulfilling a sacred vow entered into 
by their forefathers during a time of great distress three 
centuries ago.—Yours, c., GEOFFREY K. CHAMPION. 
3, Upper Belgrave Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
December 1ith, 1930. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
ELECTORAL REFORM 
Sir,—The Prime Minister, speaking at Reading on 
Friday last, stated the grounds on which a reform of the 
method of voting is now necessary. 


‘““‘T am in favour of such a change in the electoral law 
as will prevent a party in this country getting a majority 
in the House of Commons by a large minority of votes in the 
country. 

‘“A party, one of three... may, under conditions, find 


that they are millions short of a majority in the constitu- 

encies, but will have a hundred or so majority in the House 

of Commons. This is bad for the country. 
“We had it from 1924 to 1929. That is what I want to 

stop.” . 

It is quite certain that the Aliernative Vote is no remedy. 
It will not safeguard, to use his own words, ‘‘ the perma- 
nent interest and honour and working capacity of the demo- 
cratic system of this country.’’ Take the election of 1924, 
to which Mr. MacDonald referred. The facts are, in round 
figures, that the Conservative Party, polling seven and a 
half million votes out of sixteen millions cast, secured the 
overwhelming parliamentary majority of two hundred seats. 
They won eighty-two seats on a minority vote in the con- 
stituencies. If under the Alternative Vote, with a perfect 
combination operating between Labour and Liberals, they 
had lost every one of these seats, they would still have 
commanded a majority of some forty seats. 

Experience of the Alternative Vote in British Dominions 
shows how inadequate the system is as a remedy for 
electoral inequalities, In Alberta, the Alternative Vote 
operates in the country areas. In a recent election the 
result was as follows :— 


Party Votes Seats 
United Farmers 68,921 Pe 42 
Liberal 36,693 pais 5 
Conservative 26,197 i 0 
Labour 5,183 oe 3 


An important minority like the Conservatives secured 
no representation at all, and it might very well happen in 
this country under the Alternative Vote that a large party, 
by combinations between two other parties, might be 
deprived of the representation to which they were justly 
entitled. 

Mr. MacDonald says he is in favour of a two-party 
system, but Mr. MacDonald is chiefly responsible for the 
creation of the three-party system. Upon him, it would 
seem, the onus rests in an especial degree of adjusting our 
electoral machinery and parliamentary conventions to the 
new conditions. Moreover, in India, in which country the 
Prime Minister has long exhibited deep interest, represen- 
tative government has to be carried on in the presence of 
several parties. It is quite certain that the Prime Minister 
would wish that the different parties in India should be just 
one to the other, and that they should work out adequately 
the problems in government required by three or more 
parties. Will he not give a lead? 

It is greatly to be hoped, therefore, that the Electoral 
Reform Bill will contain proportional representation, the 
only system which will be just to all parties, and that our 
nation and our statesmen will welcome an opportunity of 
showing to the world how government can be carried on 
efficiently and with dignity under modern political con- 
ditions in the presence of more than two political parties.— 
Yours, &., Jonn H. Humpureys. 

82, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 

December 13th, 1930. 
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VIVISECTION 


Sir,—The Home Office report on vivisection for 1929 is 
again ghastly reading, the total experiments recorded for 
one year being no fewer than 403,141, exceeding by 87,250 
the figures for the previous year. . 

Vivisection, commonly speaking, consists of the cutting 
of the living, and includes not only experiments involving 
actual cutting, but also those in which the subjects are, to 
use plain language, ‘‘ starved, frozen, drowned, poisoned, 
&c., or inoculated with various diseases to the same end.” 

I am afraid it is the common belief that all vivisection 
experiments are carried out under anesthetics, but, of 
course, this is not so. In fact, according to the report above 
referred to, the great majority now take place without 
anesthetics of any kind, and consequently, according to 
Dr. R. H. Perks, M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng., in his booklet ‘‘ Why 
I Condemn Vivisection,’’ these experiments result in a large 
number of cases where prolonged and often terrible suffer- 
ing has to be borne by the victims without possibility of 
relief from anesthetics, viz., those in which, although the 
initial operation has been performed under anesthesia, the 
animal is, after surgical mutilation or with exposed vital 
organs, reserved for further observation for days, weeks, or 
even months, during which period it may suffer acutely. 

It is appalling to think that this kind of thing is going 
on in this country in increasing numbers year by year, and 
that there are now 1,353 licensed vivisectors, including 167 
women, more than half of whom hold no medical degree. 

The vivisector has well been described as a man ‘‘ who 
does not hear the animal’s cries of pain and who is blind 
to the blood that flows.’ We have proof of this as evidenced 
in certain answers given before the Royal Commission which 
sat to consider vivisection, by Dr. Emanuel Klein, two of 
which were as follow:— 

Asked by the Chairman of the Commission: ‘‘ When you 
say that you only use them (i.e., anesthetics) for con- 
venience sake, do you mean that you have no regard at all 
to the sufferings of the animals? ”’ 

Answer: ‘‘I do.’’ 

Asked again: ‘‘ Then for your own purposes you dis- 
regard entirely the question of the suffering of the animal 
in performing a painful experiment? ”’ 

Answer: ‘I do.” 

Speaking for myself, I should object on moral grounds 
under any circumstances to the vivisection of animals, but 
the arguments against it are further strengthened when we 
remember that to-day some of the most eminent doctors and 
surgeons in England are prepared to take the platform and 
prove that vivisection has not resulted in the achievement 
of anything that could not have been done by natural means 
involving no pain. Dr. Perks asserts ‘‘ that we have the 
recorded testimony of many of the most eminent members of 
the medical profession to the effect that nothing of real 
and lasting value has been gained thereby, but, on the con- 
trary, that such knowledge has been notably unsatisfactory, 
contradictory, and misleading, and has often seriously 
hindered the real advance of medical science.”’ 

If it is true that man, himself, generates the diseases 
he suffers from by the violation of laws, physical, ethical or 
spiritual, surely the remedy for these things is not the 
mutilation and torture of innocent animals, but the 
regeneration of his own habits. Surely facts such as these 
when known and fully understood are enough to rob all 
thoughtful and God-fearing people of their sleep o’ nights! 

I know this is only one of the many terrible evils which 
are afflicting the country at the present time, but surely it 
is one of the greatest and calls for immediate attention and 
relief, and the Government should be urged to deal with 
the matter without delay, as the curse of Almighty G&d 
must be upon any country which is willing to allow such a 
cruel and barbarous state of things to continue. 

It is a fact to be noted that this practice of vivisection 
is costing the taxpayer at the present time £188,000 per 
annum.—yYours, &c., 

G. S. WHIrTING. 

45, East Park Parade, Northampton. 

December, 1930. 
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ART AND PROPAGANDA 


Sir,—Mr. C. E. M. Joad will, I am sure, appreciate the 
difficult position of a reviewer who, accustomed to deal with 
current literature, finds herself suddenly called upon to 
bury, not to criticize. If an author no longer agrees with 
his own arguments, and yet reissues them, what line is the 
reviewer to take? I hesitated to write a kind of obituary 
notice in the past tense, thinking Mr, Joad might justifiably 
protest that he is alive. Now he has written to protest 
that he—the author of the ‘‘ Unorthodox Dialogues” 
dead. But in his very protest he displays my reason for 
deciding to write a review instead of an obituary notice. ‘‘I 
no longer hold,’’ Mr. Joad quotes from his Introduction, 
“that the propagandist function which Antony claims for 
literature and poetry can be assigned to music and paint- 
ing.’ In other words, it can siill be assigned to literature 
and poetry. I should, perhaps, have attempted to bring Mr. 
Joad’s attitude up to date by qualifying my reference to art 
as ‘‘ literature and poetry ’’; but I can see no reason why, 
unqualified, it should read as ‘‘ music and painting.” 

Mr. Joad, by the way, does me the honour of misquoting 
me. In summarizing his vietw of art, I wrote: ‘‘ Its value 
consists in a message for its own age’’; not ‘‘ for its own 
sake.’”’ I had not thought of crediting Mr. Joad with so 
thoroughgoing a ‘‘ Message for Message’s sake’ theoryv.— 
Yours, &c., 


—is 


Sy_va NORMAN. 
December 13th, 1930. 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER 


Sir,—In a fiscal controversy in a local paper I stated 
that Australian butter was dumped (i.e., subsidized for 
export in Australia). I said this on the information of a 
returned Australian farmer. Searching for official confirma- 
tion of this I wrote to the High Commissioner. Here is the 
reply :— 

** Australian Dairy Produce Board, 
Adelaide House, 
King William Street, E.C. 
December 1st, 1930. 

‘DEAR Sir,—Your inquiry to the High Commissioner for 
Australia as to whether an export subsidy of 4d. per Ib. is 
paid in Australia, has been passed on to me. 

“There is an export bounty, but it is not paid through the 
Government, it is purely.a voluntary bounty and is paid by 
ithe dairymen themselves so as to ensure that no loss is 
made on butter exported from Australia. A levy of 1d. 
per lb. is made on all butter manufactured, and, as the 
Australians consume about 2 lb. of butter to every 1 Ib. they 
export, the amount paid subsequently becomes a bonus on 
exports.—Yours, faithfully 


J. R. KING, 
For the London Agency of the 
Australian Produce Board.” 


It is clear then that Australian butter is dumped. It 
matters little by whom it is subsidized, whether by Govern- 
ment or by a ‘‘levy on all butter manufactured in Aus- 
tralia.” The consumers in Australia pay this levy which 
enables the dairymen to pay the bounty, ‘‘ to insure them 
against loss.””. What would happen under a Preference is 
easy to see. There would be a tax on butter, and the 
English consumer would pay instead. 

Your publication of this information will, I hope, be 
useful to speakers and writers.—Yours, c., 

D. MARTIN, 
Fellow of the Society of Libera! Agents. 

25, Esmond Road, W.4. 

December 13th, 1930. 


OUR CONCEPTIONS OF THE DIVINE 


Srr,—When attention is drawn to the fact that there is 
no representation of motherhood in our conceptions of the 
divine, the suggestion is made that it is comprehended in our 
conception of the Heavenly Father. But, is our sense of the 
perfections sustained in so loose a way? The assembly in 
one individual human being of the excellencies distributed 
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amongst many is as much a process by which our imagina- 
tion rises to an understanding of the divine as that by which 
the sculptor gives expression to an ideal. But, in such 
assembly, purity in the choice of its constituents is essential, 
and manliness and womanliness do not admit of admixture 
in the same grouping. The feminine in man and the mascu- 
line in woman have always denoted departures from the 
ideal, and from this it follows that so long as the Deity 
is represented as a deification of the Father, in our com- 
prehension of the divine motherhood remains unrecognized. 

And yet our exalted estimates of motherhood are not 
wanting, nor are they confined to its manifestations in the 
home. For as Queens, or Mothers of the State, women have 
shown wisdom in the higher places of authority. Of fifty 
female sovereigns and more than three thousand male of 
whom there are records, half the queens were great and 
good, and not more than 5 per cent. of the kings. When 
women rule, men may govern, but the inestimable fact 
remains that when women rule men govern well; when 
women rule, the best men govern. With their appreciation 
of high character enabling them to choose the best instruments 
of power, how beneficial must the sovereignty of good women 
he! 

And motherhood has now come to fill an even more 
exalted sphere, for is it not at the root of the relations of 
this country and its offspring oversea that go to the making 
of the British Empire? Whereas Germany, with its quest of 
power as exemplified in the doctrine of the mailed fist, has 
come to regard its soil as the Fatherland, Great Britain is 
recognized as the Mother-country, and the wisdom, the 
patience, and the sacrifice she exercises in this relationship 
have emerged as an inevitable characteristic. 

If the idea of motherhood can do so much for the home, 
if it can do so much for the State, and now if it is proving 
the very key to the preservation of the Empire, what might 
it not do if it reached a higher elevation still, and it were 
set before our eyes as an object of our worship and a source 
of answer to our prayer? 

This is no matter attendant upon ecclesiastical doctrine 
or historical precedent. Whether or not our appeals should 
be made to a Heavenly Mother as well as to a Heavenly 
Father, whether in fact they should not be made to our 
Heavenly Parents instead of to only one of them, is a simple 
question that need concern primarily only our personal 
devotions.—Yours, &c., 

LAYMAN. 


THE BABY HOSPITAL 


Sir,—I hope you will find space to put before your 
readers the sad plight of the Baby Hospital. 

It is the In-Patient Department of the Baby Clinic which 
was founded in memory of Mary Middleton and Margaret 
MacDonald. 

The cots are constantly filled with babies under five 
years old from all parts of North Kensington. The mothers 
gladly let their babies go in when they hear from other 
mothers of the cosy, cheerful, sunny wards, and the won- 
derful results of the treatment there. 

The Hospital specializes in long-term cases, which 
cannot usually be kept in other hospitals because of the 
pressure of acute cases on the available space. The number 
of tiny babies admitted is very high, and even so many 
have to be refused for want of room. 

New premises were bought last year which take thirty- 
two instead of eighteen babies, but the interest on the 
mortgage and the extra expense of maintenance and staffing 
is causing the Committee of the Hospital grave anxiety. 
Indeed, unless additional support is forthcoming from a 
generous public it will be necessary to close cots and turn 
away the pathetic little sufferers whom it is willing and 
anxious to relieve. 

Subscriptions and donations may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurers, 1, Ladbroke Square, W.11. The Hospital re- 
quires another £900 a year to carry on the work satis- 
factorily.—Yours, &c., 

HELEN Maurice, Chairman. 


c 
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THE WISDOM OF THE ASS 


E, were sitting round the fire after dinner, and the 
subject arose by chance. 


** How is your old donkey? ”? She asked our 
guest, and talk of the donkey led him to tell this story. 

The donkey, a pet of his two girls, shared a paddock 
with their ponies. Time after time the donkey and two 
ponies were found roaming the country side, a cheerful band 
of truants, and blame was cast on the man who had charge 
of them for carelessness in leaving the gate open. Then, 
one day, the guest discovered that injustice had been done; 
it was the donkey that opened the gate, not the man that 
left it open. 

The gate was fastened by a patent bolt that required 
a lift, a turn, and a pull to release it, and he saw the 
donkey take hold of it with its teeth, while the ponies stood 
expectantly by, lift, turn and draw, and push the gate open. 
** And the best of it was,’’ he said, *‘ that, having pushed 
the gate open, the donkey stood beside it, politely holding 
it open till the ponies had passed through.” 

Then I took up the tale and related my experience, 
which was this. I was a guest in a country house with a 
large home farm. One of our recreations was riding, and, 
of course, we liked to take short cuts across the farm. The 
bailiff laid a formal complaint that we left gates open behind 
us, and that, in consequence, a number of young cart- 
horses were found wandering at large where they should not 
be. We stoutly denied the charge : but he let it be known 
that he was unconvinced. 

Chance put me in possession of the facts. I was walk- 
ing near the farm yard from which high, double, wooden 
doors gave access to the field in which I was. A rattling 
sound attracted my attention, and I saw that the latch 
of the doors was moving; but it was not lifted clear. Think- 
ing that a man hampered by a load was struggling with it, 
I approached with the intention of opening it for him; but, 
before I reached the door, the latch was lifted clear, the 
door was pushed open, and out walked a donkey leading 
a troop of some half-dozen young horses. They took no 
notice of me but passed on, the donkey still leading, to a 
gate at the other side of the field, which the donkey 
deftly opened. 

I was tempted to watch them further without inter- 
ference, but the bailiff was my friend in spite of his un- 
founded accusation, and I decided to call him without 
further delay. He was not far off; but, by the time we 
came up with the troop, they had passed through yet 
another gate. 

** When I was a little girl,’’ said She, ** I used to stay 
with my grandfather in Co. Dublin. He was very particular 
about his horses, and, because he believed that they needed 
to be fed at night, he used himself to give them a feed the 
last thing before he went to bed. The stable was locked at 
night, and the key was always brought to him in the even- 
ing. It was like any other key, except that the ring at 
the end of the shaft instead of being of a piece with it was 
let into a hole in the shaft and hung loose. My grandfather, 
of whom I was very fond, told me the reason. It was that, 
when the key was left in the door, as it often was by day, 
the ass used to come and open it, and, more than once, he 
had let a horse out of a loose box. So my grandfather had 
the key altered so that he could not get a grip of it to turn 
it in the lock. 

** I have never understood,’’ She added, ** why the ass 
has been chosen as the symbol of stupidity, for they are 
really very wise.” 

** And yet,’’ I said, “it is curious that all our three 
stories have to do with the opening of gates and doors. Is 
that their only wisdom? ” 
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** Tradition has it,’’ She said softly, ** that an ass stood 
beside the Manger at Bethlehem; and an unbroken ass 
carried Christ—gladly it would seem—into Jerusalem.”’ 

There was silence between us. Then the guest spoke. 

** Well,’? he said, *‘ I hope there is a back-door to 
Heaven somewhere, and that there will be an ass standing 
by to let in the likes of me.”’ 


; “eé 99 
And I said, ‘* Amen. Morys GAscoyeEN. 


SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS 


RENE CLAIR is a man of genius ; he has made even 

the theme song tolerable. He has made it not only 

tolerable, but an essential part in the architecture 
of a remarkably well and subtly constructed film. Note 
the word “ film.’’ ‘* Sous les toits de Paris’? is not a 
second-rate American musical comedy photographed in that 
peculiarly limited range of garish pastel shades known as 
** natural colours,’ it is not a camera version of a delight- 
fully and thoroughly English play whose welcome disappear- 
ance from the boards has, alas, turned out to be a prema- 
ture burial, it is not a Communist tract designed to promote 
the greater use of motor lorries amongst the Mongols, the 
pill of propaganda efficiently coated with an elaborate 
facade of ** montage.”’ 

** Sous les toits de Paris ”’ is that far rarer form of 
entertainment, a film; and, moreover, a film concerned 
with sympathetic, natural, and unheroic human - beings. 
These have so long been banished from the screen that their 
motives and behaviour may seem at first a little unusual. 
The cinema of to-day provides us with little between the 
mechanized extremes of beauty-chorus and tractor, men of 
steel and iron virgins. The characters in ‘‘ Sous les toits 
de Paris ’’ have been conceived in the round by the director, 
and he is magnificently served by his actors. I cannot, at 
the moment, recall their names, nor do I know if they are 
old hands or natural types; but they certainly provide the 
most convincing piece of acting I can remember on the 
sereen (nor am I forgetting the brilliant impressions of 
English actors given by English actors or those Russian 
peasants who have never been before a camera who have 
given such striking interpretations of Russian peasants who 
have never been before a camera). 

In spite of the excellence of the acting and the photo- 
graphy, the real value of this film lies in the genius dis- 
played by the director, Réné Clair, a man who seems 
miraculously to have absorbed the best features of other 
schools of production without losing his own individuality. 
He has maintained a perfect balance between subtle con- 
struction and simple story-telling, between straightforward 
sentiment and the keenest satire. The film is neither high- 
brow nor lowbrow; as in all great films, the various elements 
are perfectly fused. 

Réné Clair is a many-sided director; he has a comedic 
sense that rivals Chaplin’s; at the same time this film is 
absorbingly interesting for its technical construction alone. 
The effects are never thrown at one or displayed with 
pride ; it is chiefly in retrospect that one realizes the subtle 
rhythm of the film or such strokes of genius as the train- 
noises that accompany the fight, or the night-mare gramo- 
phone record that gets stuck in one groove. The use of 
sound throughout is highly effective and unlaboured. The 
film may be said to be primarily a silent film with synchron- 
ized musical accompaniment. The dialogue is simple, 
sparingly used, and perfectly self-explanatory to the 
foreigner. Realistic sounds are unobtrusively used to under- 
line certain scenes, and, most important of all, the music 
is charming in itself and employed with great ingenuity to 
bind the work together. 
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We do not find the brilliant contrapuntal use of sound 
of which Hitchcock is a master, nor do we find the pictorial 
virtuosity of some of the Russian films. Such devices would 
spoil the smooth tempo of the work. Their absence though, 
denotes no lack oi enterprise. Because he is not bellowing 
** en avant,’’ it may not be realized that M. Réné Clair is 
quietly pointing in the right direction. He has rescued 
the film from a morass of muddled sentiment and self- 
conscious technique, and his work is a triumphant reply to 
those who consider that the future of the film lies in glorified 
** documentaires.”” He is not, like so many directors— 
spiritual descendants of the Genie of the Lamp—the slave of 
his camera. His is a mature mind, and he uses technique 
to enhance the psychological interest of the people and 
places he is dealing with. 

As an example of his psychological insight one might 
mention the double recurrence of the song-selling scene 
which serves to bind the work together and at the same time 
to mark its divisions, like a theme in a sonata. There is 
nothing laboured or theatrical about such a device; it is 
these recurring situations in varied circumstances that are 
the true measure of our emotional life. 

I realize that any analysis of the construction of a film 
is liable to prejudice against it a certain section of the 
public. Let me therefore make it clear that ‘‘ Sous les 
toits de Paris ’’ stands absolutely on its merits and requires 
no cerebral collaboration for its enjoyment. Like ‘‘ The 
Gold Rush ” or ** Hallelujah,’’ it is in the true tradition 
of the film, a popular and moving entertainment. 

ConsTanT LAMBERT. 


CATTLE-NEWS FROM 
RITZ 


EPRESSED and penurious agriculture can still muster 

gatherings of enthusiasts in unlikely places. From 

the herded vales or the plains of Norfolk it seems a far 
ery to Piccadilly, but five o’clock on December 9th saw a 
tea-party at the Ritz Hotel directly relating to them. It 
was at the invitation of Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, with H.H. the Aga Khan presiding. When all 
had been ushered down the hushed stairways and were 
seated upon gilt chairs in a miniature Hall of Mirrors, they 
announced on behalf of the committee which has been 
following Mr. Spahlinger’s work for the immunization of 
cattle from tuberculosis, that that work has at last been 
crowned with success. 

A vaccine, one inoculation with which is sufficient to 
render a calf completely impervious to tubercle bacilli— 
that is the result Mr. Spahlinger claims, or rather, it may 
almost be said, is claimed for him by the committee under 
whose supervision the tests were carried out. For Mr. 
Spahlinger, though present at this tea-party, kept himself so 
much in the background that many would have been un- 
aware of his presence had it not been pointed out to them. 
However, he was soon the centre of the largest of the 
groups into which the assembly broke up for discussion, 
undergoing a fire of questions. 

A remark as to the purchase of calves for experiment 
**in the open market on a winter day ”’ struck a chance 
contrast. The words called up the scene even to a shiver, 
despite present comfort. One’s mind wandered for a 
moment from the present gathering with its mixture of the 
well-tailored, the professional, and its sprinkling of smart 
ladies to the knots that gather in the *‘ open market ” on 
market days, and discuss aspects of the same subject with 
equal warmth of interest in ruder surroundings. Diverse, 
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indeed, is Agriculture, and the common cause of more per- 
haps than the political machine registers. There the winds 
blow and the rain, and we turn up coat collars and discuss 
cattle while our hats drip on to our noses. Here we sipped 
from shell-like teacups and folded the triangular sacred 
wafers of Ritz bread and butter. All the same they were 
goodly brown teapots from which the tea was poured, and 
brought a thought of the old home to at least one country- 
man hidden beneath a Moss Bros. ready-for-service lounge 
suit, and a reminder that brown teapots are reputed to make 
the best tea. Among the luxurious trifles proper to this 
place there was also to be found cake of a four-square 
currant and nut variety whereby the management seemed 
tactfully but not ostentatiously to recognize the possible 
presence of an open-air appetite. 

But the surroundings after all lent weight to the occa- 
sion of the announcement of Mr. Spahlinger’s success. 
Fundamentally it is of as much importance to the city- 
dwellers as to the breeders and milk-producers. The Aga 
Khan in his opening speech used significant and decisive 
words. ‘* It solves the problem of ensuring that the meat 
and milk supply of the world can now be made free from 
tuberculosis.””» Milk from infected cows, as everybody 
knows, is a common cause of tuberculous diseases in chil- 
dren. True, our precautionary measures to date are as 
thorough as possible. All the same the tuberculin test for 
cows is a delicate business, and there has been much 
difference of opinion as to its absolute reliability. | Mr. 
Spahlinger, by attacking the root of the trouble claims that 
safety can now be made certain. 

It was in 1916 that he first produced a vaccine which 
immunized cattle. But it was expensive to produce, and 
necessitated a series of vaccinations. It was not, there- 
fore, a practical proposition for the farmer, and while work- 
ing in the laboratory Mr. Spahlinger knew, of course, that 
it was in the daily round of the farm that his work must 
prove itself. He continued his experiments till he could 
produce a vaccine which necessitated but a single inocula- 
tion, and might be manufactured at an economic figure. 

The final test was carried out at the Norfolk farm of 
Captain R. G. Buxton during the past year. It was con- 
trolled and supervised throughout by the Committee, and 
the results are certified by them. It was made purposely 
under the most adverse conditions likely to be met with in 
ordinary farming. Calves were bought at random in the 
market and were vaccinated after a twenty-mile drive on a 
cold day, and fed on milk from cows reacting to tuberculin. 
Some months later they were inoculated with a massive 
dose of virulent living tubercle virus. The same was done 
with calves not treated with the vaccine. Some of the latter 
died in a month, whereas the vaccinated calves are still 
alive and well; all but one to whom the smallest dose of 
vaccine was given—a mere trace (1-20th of a cubic centi- 
metre)—in order to ascertain the amount of dose required 
to be efficacious. This minute quantity, however, enabled 
the calf to survive the unvaccinated by three months. 

Seeing that tuberculosis caught in the ordinary way is 
not fatal to cattle, and the vaccinated calves being perfectly 
healthy after an administration of germs sufficient to kill, 
the results the committee vouch for should be conclusive. 
Questioned as to future prospects Mr. Spahlinger spread his 
hands in a characteristic gesture and lifted his brow in 
silence. Interpreted, that means it depends upon how far 
the Ministry of Agriculture is impressed by these results 
into turning its up-to-the-present mere ‘* sympathetic 
observation ”? into financial support, On the face of it 
there seems no reason why it should not. If there is one, it 
should be publicly stated. 

ADRIAN BELL. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* To See Ourselves,’ Ambassadors Theatre. 
HE pleasant cynicism of Miss E. M. Delafield has been 
| widely appreciated in her novels, and it makes admir- 
able raw-material for a comedy. Many suffering wives 
of middle-age in the middle-class will enjoy this study of 
an inattentive husband. I should like, however, to have 
Miss Delafield’s private opinion of Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s 
performance as the husband in question. It seemed to me 
that he blunted the point of the play by over-acting. If 
I’reddie was the boring dolt that Mr. Hannen has depicted, 
then Caroline was a fool or a saint to bear with him. But 
Caroline, admirably played by Miss Marda Vanne, was a 
very human, charming, and intelligent woman, and her 
story of brief revolt and final acquiescence in a humdrum 
life would be entirely convincing if she had a real, live, 
decent sort of a husband to irritate her by his preoccupa- 
tion with other things. Also (it’s a small point, but it 
pricked me), I am certain that Caroline would not have had 
such a very dirty looking-glass in her drawing-room. How- 
ever, it’s a capital comedy, and the acting of Miss Helen 
Spencer as Caroline’s modern young sister, and of Mr. 
Maurice Evans, as the young man who strikes sparks out of 
both the sisters, is Leyond reproach, while Miss Vanne 
scores a triumph of sensitive interpretation. Although they 
may not be able to see themselves altogether as Miss Dela- 
field sees them, all middle-aged couples should certainly go 
to the Ambassadors to be shaken up. 


‘* Black Coffee,’’ 

This is a neat little ‘* modern detective drama,” and 
was welldone. The incidents are convincing and connected, 
and the interest sustained, with at least one exciting sur- 
prise left until the end. If there is not much characteriza- 
tion about it no time is lost in attempting it, and in its 
absence the actors were quite well enough cast not to mix 
anvone up. Mr. Francis L. Sullivan gave a strikingly good 
performance as the Belgian detective Hercule Poirot, and 
he soon had everything depending on him and explained 
it all to Watson, or Captain Arthur Hastings, O.B.E. 
Something, perhaps, ought to be done about this ante- 
diluvian foil business; or it may only be that this particular 
Watson (in spite of laudable efforts on the part of Mr, John 
Boxer) is too impossible to be a foil, let alone a human being 
as well. Poirot is far too self-respecting to allow a man 
like that to mind a room while he has gone upstairs. Mr. 
André Van Gysegham did excellent work as the unassum- 
ingly suave villain, and he produced. 


Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 
ee 


Variety at the Coliseum. 


The variety programme at the Coliseum for the week 
ending December 13th was unusually varied and unusually 
good. The cleverest turn, and one of the most pleasing to 
a large audience, was Ilse Bois, a lady who by her own 
unaided efforts produced and acted in a revue in ten 
minutes, changing herself as well as her clothes a great many 
times with miraculous speed, and including among her 
properties such an up-to-date item as Mr. Cochran’s new 
revolving stage. Some surprising things were done by 
Japanese with boomerangs and plates, and by Englishmen 
with more plates, and even with washing-up bowls. Mr. 
Desmond Jeans appeared in a sketch which showed off to 
advantage his various accomplishments, including boxing 
and wearing a monocle. The sketch was otherwise rather 
tame, and flagged a little; but Mr. Randolph Sutton and 
Scott and Whaley sang different songs equally well, and a 
good ‘** Mickey the Mouse ” film ended a much more than 
tolerable programme. 

** Caviare,”’ Little Theatre. 

** Why waste your tears on a dream that will never come 
true? ’? sings the orchidaceous Miss Margaret Rawlings, and 
we accept the revue sentiment for what it is worth on 
revue standards; but when in the finale the song is taken 
up again in a sort of résumé of the show, and applied—or 
did my ears deceive me ?—to the problem of educating the 
minds of the British public, what is one to think? For by 
far the greater part of the evening, Mr. Maurice Browne 
has been busily didactic, eschewing Tiller troupes and 
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revue’s normal components, and here at the end he turns 
round and says he is sick of it all, and what’s the use! 
And the trouble is that for the most part one is bound to 
agree with him. As Abraham Lincoln said, you can’t do 
the right thing the wrong way, that’s as bad as the wrong 
thing if you’re going to hold the State together; the 
dramatic state will never be held together by such arty 
emptiness as ** Caviare.’? It has its good moments—Mr, 
Richard Odlin by himself and Mr. Richard Odlin with his 
puppets (including Josephine Baker and a fox terrier as 
adorable as Low’s own Musso); Mr. Reginald Tate’s 
supremely insufferable bounder in a sketch called ‘* Why 
Not *?; Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s ‘* Walk, Shepherdess, 
Walk,”’ in which the Misses Spencer Watson are as lovely 
as they are infuriating elsewhere; and a Russian burlesque 
that very nearly comes off. But those are only five turns 
in a programme of twenty-one. 


‘* The Cathedral,’’ Players Theatre. 


Let me say at once that this is the best and hest-acted 
play that has been given at the Players’ during its present 
season, and possibly since it opened. Mr. Oldfield Box has 
succeeded in transferring to the stage a large measure of the 
distinction of Mr. Walpole’s novel ; Mr. Norman V. Norman, 
despite a certain haltingness which may have disappeared 
since the second night, gives a performance of rare subtlety 
and understanding as the Archdeacon ; nearly all the others, 
and particularily Miss Christine Silver, Miss Doris Hilditch 
{a young actress to watch), and Mr. Arthur Ewart give 
their audience as much as their authors give them; and 
Miss Marion Fawcett (who also revised the play) has made 
a production that does her infinite credit. But somehow all 
is not quite as it should be, and might have been. The 
balance of importance between events and characters is not 
evenly maintained. Young Falk Brandwn has too little 
bearing—or too much—upon the story; the ecclesiastical 
interest is subjugated to the ‘* human ”’; there is too little 
dramatic ebb and flow, too little continuity, too jerky scenes, 
and too many cf them. But these faults are all easily 
remediable, and it is to be hoped that they will be attended 
to before the play moves to a larger theatre, where it should 
do well. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, December 20th.— 
Royal Chora! Society Carcls, Royal Albert Hall, 2.30. 
League of Arts Choir, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
** Cinderella,’? at the Grafton Theatre. 
‘© A Christmas Season of Ballet,’? at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. 
** The Toymaker of Nuremberg,”’ at the Kingsway. 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay Matinées begin, Rudolf Steiner 
Hall. 


Sunday, December 21st.— 

The Bach Choir will sing Bach’s ‘* Christmas Oratorio,” 

at the Royal Albert Hall, 3. 

Empire Marketing Board’s film, ** Conquest,’’ Imperial 

Institute, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (Dec. 21st-Jan. 3rd). 
Monday, December 22nd.— 

International Circus and Fair, at Olympia. 

** Peter Pan,’’? at the London Palladium. 

‘* Where the Rainbow Ends,”’ at the Holborn Empire. 

** The Private Secretary,’? at the Apollo. 

** Charley’s Aunt,’’ at the New. 

** Alice in Wonderland,” at the Savoy (Matinées only). 
Tuesday, December 23rd.— 

** Land of the Christmas Stocking,’”’ at the Everyman. 

** Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ at the Children’s Theatre. 
Wednesday, December 24th.— 

World’s Fair, Agricultural Hall. 

** Aladdin,’’ at the Dominion Theatre. 
Friday, December 26th (Boxing Day).— 

** Treasure Island,’”’ at the Prince of Wales. 

‘* The Windmill Man,’ at the Scala. 

** Robinson Crusoe,’”’ at the Lyceum. 

‘* No. 17,”? by Mr. J. Jefferson Farjeon, at the Royalty. 


OMICRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE TURBULENT PRIEST 


HAT happened in this country to legends, or rather 
W great ghosts, after the Puritan triumph? I cannot 
remember reading any author between Shakespeare 
and Southey who talked of Joan of Arc. When Southey 
was collecting books for his own poem on Joan of Arc, he 
could only find French ones, and those he did not much 
care for, especially Voltaire’s. After Southey’s epic had 
appeared, ‘* a pantomime upon the same subject was brought 
forward at Covent Garden Theatre, in which the heroine, 
like Don Juan, was carried off by devils and precipitated 
alive into hell.’”? However, *‘ the feelings of the audience 
revolted at such a catastrophe, and, after a few nights, an 
angel was introduced to rescue her.”’ 
* * * 


Similarly, the mythical aura of Thomas Becket seems 
for a great many years to have been ineffective. The anti- 
quaries knew a little about the man, but only when the five- 
act blank-verse dramatists of the mid-nineteenth century 
were casting about for useful historical subjects did the 
phantasm grow. First came Richard Cattermole in 1832, 
dedicating his performance to Coleridge, in spite of which it 
remained unread. A few years afterwards George Darley, 
a contributor to this journal, hoped to win the fame that 
had eluded his powers as lyrist, critic, and mathematician 
with his dramatic chronicle, ‘‘ Thomas A Becket ’’; Carlyle 
liked it. Later in the century came Aubrey de Vere, and 
at length Tennyson, and though not even Tennyson achieved 
any heights with his Becket, yet the legend was renewed and 
the figure of the slaughtered saint lifted high above 


obscurity. 
+ * * 


** There are three Beckets,’? observes Mr. Paul A. 
Brown at the beginning of a thesis on ‘* The Development of 
the Legend of Thomas Becket ” (University of Pennsyl- 
vania). The historical one was born in London in 1118, 
of Norman parents ; educated in Surrey, London, and Paris ; 
employed in London as an accountant, then in the house- 
hold of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom he 
went to Rome in 1143. Having studied law abroad, he 
was made Archdeacon of Canterbury in 1154; in 1155 he 
became Chancellor of England. Entirely trusted by Henry 
II., he went to the wars with him between 1156 and 1159. It 
was his succession to the See of Canterbury in 1161 that 
parted him from his king. He resigned the Chancellorship, 
and at every point preferred the advantage of the Church 
to that of the State. There were years of dispute between 
Henry and his former friend on the question of jurisdiction. 
To which tribunal must an offending minister submit? At 
length, in 1164, Becket left England; in France he resigned 
his bishopric to the Pope, and the Pope gave it him 
again. Not unnaturally, Henry transferred the coronation 
of his son to the Archbishop of York. In 1170 Becket con- 
sented to return to England, but sent before him letters 
from the Pope suspending the Archbishop of York and 
condemning all the bishops who had assisted. The bishops 
appealed to the King; the King lost his temper and was 
understood by four of his knights to commit Becket to their 
rough justice. They found Becket at Canterbury, and 
demanded him to absolve the bishops; he refused; they 
retired, and reappeared presently to convince him. His 
obstinacy and arrogance (as they saw the matter) gave them 
no alternative; in his own church he called Fitz-Urse a 
pander; they killed him, in his own church. 

* * * 


In his own church : the popular imagination had here a 
glorious opportunity. The Latin epitaph was soon com- 
posed : ** Who dies?—-The Primate. Wherefore ?—For his 
Flock. The means?—The sword. The day ?—His birthday. 
The place ?—The altar of God.’? The gentle saint shedding 
his blood on the altar instantly superseded the ambitious 
accountant ‘* who came to Court but t’other day on a lame 
horse, with nothing but his wallet behind him,” and who 
not long afterwards travelled ‘‘ attended by two hundred 


knights and other gay domestics,”? with twelve pack-horses 
to carry his money and plate and a baboon sitting on each 
pack-horse. ‘‘ I hear you,’’ he had said to the body of 
prelates who came to him to reason him out of his attitude 
to the King; that, and nothing more; but then, he could not 
have been haughty who wore a hair-shirt so long that it 
swarmed with vermin. Accordingly, St. Thomas arose out 
of Canterbury. Sixty-three churches in England are 
dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, and many more dedicated 
to St. Thomas really commemorate him. 
* * * 

The mythical spirit provided Becket with more romantic 
parents than he otherwise had. Details vary, but usually his 
father Gilbert is seen bound for holy Palestine with one 
attendant. They are made prisoners by an Emir, whose 
daughter, touched by Gilbert’s religious serenity, becomes 
a Christian. The prisoners escape back to England; and 
the Syrian princess presently manages to follow them. Re- 
peating the word ‘‘ London,’’ she succeeds in crossing sea 
and land to that city ; in London streets she cries ‘* Gilbert ” 
again and again, until the attendant Richard recognizes her, 
and Gilbert is before long united to her in marriage. This, 
surely, is a capital anticipation of cinematograph plots; 
even more like them, if the story is continued on the lines 
of Thomas Miller’s ‘* Fair Rosamond,’’ where Becket re- 
marks to that lady ‘‘ Thinkest thou that I, who have the 
hot eastern blood dashing through my veins, have never 
worshipped at the altar of thy sex? ’”? Besides, there would 
be a chance to introduce the usual Western Front apercus 
of guns and steel hats, if the French legend were linked up; 
for Becket was born mythologically at Vimy and at 
Bapaume. 

* * * 

Indeed, the war did its best to disturb the signs of 
Becket’s connection with Flanders. I cannot quite make 
out whether Mr. Brown, who is a most assiduous inquirer, 
has visited Marchiennes, to see whether the ‘* pallium and 
cross adorned with many precious stones,’? Becket’s gift, 
are still there; but at the end of 1918 it looked improbable, 
nor could I feel any assurance as the wind cut through the 
broken panes of Douai that there was in the public library 
** a MS. Pontifical,’ also Becket’s gift. (At Douai, in 1927, 
Mr. Brown records the discovery of a sarcophagus, at first 
thought to contain Becket’s skeleton!) The neighbourhood 
of Arras was in disorder; at St. Vaast little radiance revealed 
the ‘* chalice of pure gold, which the saint was said to have 
used *?; in St. Anthony’s church, the inscription ** Iey Saint 
Thomas célébra messe certainement ”? was of no military 
value, if it existed; the Fountain of St. Thomas, with its 
property of curing fevers, was not resorted to as Spanish 
influenza came down. Perhaps the Rue d’Angleterre in 
Lille never collapsed in red and black smoke, and the present 
tense is still accurate that Mr. Brown uses of the inscription : 
** To St. Thomas of Canterbury, once a guest of this house, 
be laud, honour and glory.”—But Mr. Brown does not 
think that Becket, historically, went out of his way to Lille 
or Arras. 

* * * 

On the other hand, Becket did traverse the St. Omer 
country. He performed one of his miracles on a canal 
thereabouts towards the monastery of St. Bertin, travelling 
by boat. A companion desired him to allow the monks to 
celebrate his fortunate deliverance from England by a feast. 
Becket observed that the day was Wednesday, and a fast- 
day. The other rejoined that, possibly, the monks might 
not have a large supply of fish. ‘* The Lord will provide,”’ 
said Becket ; and a great bream jumped out of the water into 
his lap.—Mr. Brown gives very good reasons for questioning 
this as an actual fact; but it is nothing to other miracles of 
Becket. It is a pity that university theses need to be so 
statistical and formal. Here is a clever writer with many 
great bream, so to speak, leaping into his lap, and yet 
obliged to treat them all as Exhibits 1-1001. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
PRINCE AND PROFESSOR IN THE ORIENT 


A Victorian Dean. Edited by the DEAN OF WINDSOR and HECTOR 
BOLITHO. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


ONE day when my mother was sitting down in the Deanery 
of Westminster to a frugal lunch with the subject of this 
memoir and his wife, her Aunt Augusta, a loud ringing of 
the door-bell reminded the family party of the painful and 
forgotten truth that the King and Queen of the Belgians 
along with six aides-de-camp had been invited. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Lady Augusta rushed into the kitchen 
and ordered eight more poached eggs. It is to be hoped 
that the aides-de-camp were not too hungry and that the 
lunch was a success, 

This pleasing incident in decanal life should serve to 
prove, what is not too obvious from this book, that Arthur 
Stanley was not a prig. For Mr. Bolitho, who comes to 
Victoria from New Zealand, is so breathless with adoration 
for the nineteenth century that he endeavours to serve up 
as beautiful even the most tiresome manifestations of its 
spirit. Certain it is that the Dean would on occasion lisp 
the intolerable jargon that boys of his generation learned 
at Rugby. His defence is that this was a superficial trick 
without emotional significance. But it is a bit too much 
when Mr. Bolitho repeats the well-worn canard that 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold (a book which tells us practically 
nothing about Arnold as a schoolmaster) is a biographical 
masterpiece. It would be interesting to know how many 
people have ever read a line of this book, save for the 
absurdities that have been culled for them by Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. Further, it would be interesting to know how 
Mr. Bolitho, to whom theology is evidently quite uninterest- 
ing, can have ever got through it at all: as an acute interest 
in the theological conflicts of the nineteenth century can 
alone render its perusal tolerable. Altogether I suspect Mr. 
Bolitho of not having read the Dean’s works with any great 
care. 

But, though Mr. Bolitho does not throw much light on 
the Dean and the age in which he lived so intensely, he 
publishes one long document which, I feel certain, must be 
of abiding interest. In 1863, the Prince of Wales, then 
twenty years of age, was dispatched, probably with a view 
to counteracting French influence in the Orient, on a pro- 
longed tour through Egypt and the Holy Land. Stanley had 
visited these sites some ten years before and was now 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. He 
was therefore in every way indicated as official guide, and 
he embarked on his duties accompanied by the Prince’s 
tutor General Bruce, an intolerable martinet, as well as a 
hybrid mass of aides-de-camp. Stanley wrote a detailed 
journal of the trip, which he used to dispatch to his sister. 

The unfortunate Prince had had all merriment banished 
from his childhood. But merriment had not been replaced 
by information. He had not even been allowed to learn 
English history out of the Waverley Novels. He could not 
possibly have appreciated the trip, and could he have done 
so, he would have been prevented by intolerable letters from 
his family for ever reminding him of his eternal duty, in 
language of which Arnold need not have been ashamed. 
Anyhow, it is difficult to see who could have enjoyed a tour 
in which compulsory chapel and Holy Communion played 
such an important part, though to do Stanley credit he 
kept his sermons as short as possible. The Prince merely 
wanted to shoot (forbidden on Sunday) and read “ East 
Lynne.”’ It is remarkable that he should have shown some 
emotion at seeing the Lake of Tiberias. Perhaps he thought 
of throwing himself into its salty depths. One can only 
be impressed at the sweetness and unselfishness of the 
Prince, always willing to start off on any boring trip, when 
he saw that Stanley, a tireless sightseer, was really set 
on it. It was, no doubt, a tragedy of wasted effort, for 
Stanley, though devoid of specifically esthetic emotion, 
glowed at any historical contact and might, under happier 
circumstances, have been an ideal cicerone. Nor was he 
unaware himself of- the difficult situation; he had a real 
interest in, and affection for, young people. His heart 
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would leap, he said, at the sight of an undergraduate. 
But it was hopeless. No contact was possible between the 
enthusiastic and sensitive professor and the bored and ill- 
educated schoolboy, trudging by his side in the blazing sun 
round the Pyramids or over the hills of Napthali. Certainly 
the Prince’s temper shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world. The education designed for him by the Prince 
Consort might have embittered anyone, and the subsequent 
career of ‘‘ Bertie ’’ is a historical victory for the old Adam. 
The Journal makes fascinating reading. 

But, for all his sympathy, charm, and high sense of 
duty, Stanley was perhaps not quite the best person to act 
as guide to a well-intentioned but ill-prepared Prince. He 
might have been more dexterous had he possessed a quality, 
which is convenient rather than admirable. 

‘* A sense of humour,’’ remarks the late G. W. E. 
Russell in a delightful sketch of the Dean, ‘‘ was, I think, 
the only intellectual gift with which he was not endowed.” 
But a sense of humour can be useful in the Valley of Jezreel, 
and is not out of place even in a biography of Dean Stanley. 
It is possible that Mr. Bolitho too is deficient in this 
‘* intellectual gift.’’ 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE PLEASURES 


10s, 6d.) 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 


Wordsworth. By HERBERT READ. (Cape. 
The Pleasures of Poetry. By EDITH SITWELL. 


Mr. Hersert ReaD continues the truth of Matthew Arnold's 
observation that ‘‘ every one who has praised Wordsworth’s 
poetry has praised it well.”’ His study of Wordsworth, 
originally the Clark Lectures delivered at Cambridge in the 
early part of this year, gives a forthright account of the 
poet’s life and for the better understanding of the poetry 
furnishes us with a theory for which the life is at once the 
foundation and the proof. When Walter Raleigh wrote his 
comprehending book on Wordsworth, it was still possible 
for him to say that ‘‘ Wordsworth’s autobiographical poem, 
‘The Prelude,’ has released the critic from a world of 
conjecture and research.’’ This is no longer true. As a 
result of the researches of Professor Harper and Professor 
Legouis the story of Wordsworth’s love for Annette Vallon 
while at Orleans in his twenty-first year has been unfolded, 
and we have the fact that all his life Wordsworth was at 
pains to conceal the existence of his daughter Caroline. In 
‘“The Prelude’? he suppressed all reference to Annette, 
justifying himself no doubt with the reflection that 
‘‘empty ’’ Annette could have had little influence upon 
the growth of the poet’s mind which was the subject of the 
poem. Mr. Read, however, believes that ‘‘ nothing happened 
comparable in importance with this love affair.”’ It was 
‘*the emotional complex from which all his subsequent 
career flows in its intricacy and uncertainty.” 

Both Matthew Arnold and Walter Raleigh, while allow- 
ing what ‘‘ of moral evil and of good’’ the poetry had to 
teach us, denied Wordsworth a system and ordered philo- 
sophy, the one in reaction against the Wordsworthian 
religionists and the other against those who will have “ the 
dry bones of system” or nothing. Mr. Read does not dis- 
miss the formal philosophy so readily because that would 
ignore a special quality of his poetry. Wordsworth’s philo- 
sophy, he maintains, ‘‘is not restricted to a philosophy of 
nature: it is a theory of the mind and its relation to the 
external world.’’ It is the highest expression of humanism 
and is met by what in Mr. Read’s opinion is the final objec- 
tion to humanism—namely, that it assumes the human mind 
to be infinite. 

But whatever of formal philosophy we may or may not 
extract from Wordsworth’s poetry, Mr. Read's theory goes 
to show that as a formal philosopher Wordsworth could 
only be a failure. He had arrived at his philosophy of life 
through his emotions, but when he tried to formulate it 
he was betrayed into insincerity by attempting to deny the 
emotions which had given it origin. Wordsworth’s poetry 
is great philosophical poetry in the sense that it is ‘* felt 
thought,’’ but when he came to write a formal philosophical 
poem he failed by moralizing the thought and obscuring 
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the feeling. ‘‘ The Excursion’’ is a string of moral anec- 
dotes with no unity at all, and it is the final proof of Mr. 
Read’s theory: ‘‘ Wordsworth had so frustrated his feelings 
that he was no longer capable of sustained poetic 
expression.”’ 

After making the fundamental readjustment in the 
critical understanding of Wordsworth’s poetry, made neces- 
sary by the new facts in his biography, what remains? “ It 
is as a lyrical poet that we must finally judge Words- 
worth,” and by ‘lyric’? Mr. Read means ‘‘ the poetic 
essence itself.”” An important part of his last chapter is 
given up to an analysis of the process of poetry which 
Wordsworth of all poets, both in success and failure, in 
theory and practice, so well illustrates. Mr. Read is 
excellent at accomplishing much in a small space. 

Miss Edith Sitwell’s anthology, ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Poetry,”’ is the first of a series and includes selections from 
Milton, Herrick, Marvell, Dryden, and Pope, ending up with 
Smart’s ‘‘ Song to David.’ A lengthy introduction deals 
with the texture of poetry, but Miss Sitwell’s criticism of 
poetry is more subjective than these technical pleasures 
make it at first sight appear. Miss Sitwell plays an excellent 
game, which is to take the mechanics of poetry to pieces and 
by each piece to explain the subtle suggestions which poetry 
makes to a sensitive ear. It is a counter-game to that of 
the prosodists who in their pretended deafness make out 
that variety of texture does not really exist. By their cun- 
ning in eliding mute E’s and flattening dipthongs they all 
the time allow the poet to escape from the pretended rigidity 
of their rules into an infinitude of variations and fluctua- 
tions. These fluctuations are sometimes as “faint as the 
little air which comes to us from the feathers of the swan’s 
wings as he floats upon the lake,’’ and this might appear 
to mean that they are imperceptible, but so much and so 
much is discoverable to Miss Sitwell’s excellent phonoscope 
that we can safely sit back and take our pleasures as they 
are given us, 

JAMES THORNTON. 
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VERNEYS OF CLAYDON 


The Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
MARGARET, LADY VERNEY. Two vols. (Benn. £2 2s.) 


Tue ‘‘ Verney Papers,’’ edited forty years ago by Parthenope, 
Lady Verney, from the archives at Claydon House, proved 
to be a mine of diverting information about the fortunes in 
the seventeenth century of this important family. Margaret, 
Lady Verney, has now continued the story by arranging and 
editing, most admirably, the letters of later generations of 
the family, the Lords of Claydon House and their relatives 
in the reigns of William the Third, Anne, and George the 
First. The editor excuses herself at the beginning of these 
two large volumes by quoting Queen Anne’s Archbishop 
Tenison: ‘‘In the writing of Books, as in the carving of 
Statues, the cutting away of each superfluity is a work of 
skill and time.’’ But there is very little in these seven 
hundred-odd pages that would not be sadly missed were it 
absent. The chief members of the family at this time were 
profuse and good letter-writers, and it is lucky for us that 
the holding of a seat in Parliament and a country estate in 
Bucks entailed many journeys between the two, with conse- 
quent absences from home and correspondence. The present 
story opens with the death of Sir Ralph Verney in 1696, and 
the taking over of the estate by his son John, the second 
Baronet, later created Viscount Fermanagh. His letters 
and those of his son, another Ralph, second Viscount 
Fermanagh and first Earl Verney, of his grandson, another 
Ralph, third Viscount, and those of his various other child- 
ren and dependants, complete the eighteenth-century picture. 

There is something decidedly dramatic about the history 
of the milieu of these three chief male characters, though 
it is a quiet and unassuming story on the whole. The 
Verney theme develops in interest and complexity from the 
letters of the first Viscount, who was in his youth apprenticed 
to a merchant and spent twelve years in a factory at Aleppo, 
weathering outbreaks of the plague ; and kept something of 
his hard-headed business instincts to his death, through 
the letters of his son, till the climax and the crash came as 
a result of his grandson’s pretentious, though tasteful, 
additions and embellishments to Claydon House and his 
hazardous investments. Colonel John Lovett, who marrie:] 
a daughter of the first Viscount, was the builder of the 
second Eddystone lighthouse, after the collapse of 
Winstanley’s eccentric structure, and he suffered for it to 
the extent of financial disaster, ruin of his health, and an 
early death. A delightful oil painting of it, which he sent 
to his father-in-law on its completion, is still preserved at 
Claydon. 

On the whole, the book is a simple record of family life, 
and its chief delight is its view of close family associations 
in joys and sorrows. Elections were among the main 
excitements of the time. Aylesbury was a stormy polling 
district, and it was only a few miles distant. There were 
but few family quarrels and dissensions, though relations, 
as well as people who were no relations, were constantly 
wanting money. The first Viscount was an ailing man, 
though he lived to a ripe old age, but he was long suffering 
in more than his health. To an aunt who asks for help after 
taking expensive lodgings in Covent Garden (not, she is at 
pains to point out, for the plays and fine clothes the place 
affords, ‘‘ for I neither frequent the one, or weare the other,” 
but because ‘‘ it is a plas whear I have injoyed my health 
most in”’), he writes characteristically: ‘‘I may now con- 
gratulate your returne to youre Paradise, Covent Garden. 
Paradise of old was indeed a Garden, & that produced de- 
lightfull fruite, but there was a Devilish Sting accompanied 
it. This hath the pleasures of Playhouse, Beau Church (tho’ 
indifferent Preaching), Good Company & plenty of it, Fine 
Cloathes, Deare Provisions and Sleeping Place, All which 
needs a good Large Income to beare the expenses, and that’s 
the Sting.” None of the Viscounts entirely lacked a sense 
of humour. 

Deer stealers and highwaymen were constant menaces, 
and the servant problem was even more troublesome than 
it is in 1930. Some curious diseaSes and accidents are still 
more curiously recorded. Besides victims of the ever-present 
smallpox, the ‘‘ spoted fever,’’ and the ‘‘ Bloody flux,” there 
was a lady who fell and broke her nose, which bled pro- 
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fusely, and she was treated by—being bled. She had lost 
so much already that the ‘“‘ surgin had much A doe to make 
her bleed 3 or 4 ounces.” The “ late speaker *’ (Paul Foley, 
M.P., in seven Parliaments and three reigns) died in 1699, 
‘by an gangrene in his foot,’’ occasioned by a shoe buckle ; 
while Sir Adolphus Oughton, Bart, had a “ rubber with a 
fowling piece, but hope the Mark is ont of his Mouth.” 
Another lady would receive benefit in her ailments ‘if the 
old-Fashion’d thing call’d Summer would make its appear- 
ance.”’ 

The third Viscount died childless in 1791, but Claydon 
has not been without romantic happenings from that time 
until its association with ‘‘ soft electric lamps, which light 
up the Vandykes and Lelys and reveal all the details of the 
beautiful ceiling in Lord Verney’s Saloon,’’ and ‘‘ the little 
crowd of robust and active children in and around the 
house ’’ contrasting with the fragile infants of Queen Anne’s 
reign. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the record 
may be continued still further, including some details of 
Florence Nightingale’s life there in the days when her sister 
reigned over Claydon. 

JOHN PIPER. 


THE ENGLISH FARMER 


Agricultural Co-operation in England. The Horace Plunkett 


Foundation. (Routledge. 


THE heavy debt, which everyone interested in agriculture 
already owes to the Horace Plunkett Foundation, will be 
further increased by the publication of this book. The 
proposals for compulsory co-operation which are contained 
in the Agricultural Marketing Bill make it essential that we 
should have a clear and impartial account of the movement 
in England to-day. Agricultural co-operation in England 
has passed through three phases. The first, from about 1870 
to the end of the century, was a period of slow and sporadic 
growth without any encouragement from outside the 
industry. From the Boer War until the liquidation of the 
Agricultural Wholesale Society some six years ago, the 
movement was the subject of deliberate propaganda, in 
which, of course, the Agricultural Organization Society was 
busily engaged. The last few years are accurately described 
in this book as ‘‘ of more or less anarchic development and 
decay.’’ It so happens that nearly all accounts of the 
co-operative movement were written during the second 
period, and most of them are of a propagandist nature, and 
inclined to be over-optimistic in a rather doctrinaire manner. 
This much-needed book gives a plain account of the actual 
position of every agricultural co-operative venture in Eng- 
land, first describing them county by county, and then 
grouping them according to the type of work which they 
undertake. 

Possibly the second part is the more valuable. The 
survey, county by county, merely gives the impression of a 
large number of very smali enterprises, most of them 
struggling to repay losses incurred during the first years of 
their existence, or during the slump which followed the war. 
The compilers of this book have swept the country very 
thoroughly in order to collect their 230 societies. The 
reviewer flattered himself that he knew one county fairly 
well, but has to plead ignorance of ‘‘a society formed in 
1929 with a nucleus of eight members interested in promot- 
ing better marketing in the county.’’ It is clear that the 
book contains practically every co-operative enterprise, and 
includes several which are so small and of such an 
ephemeral nature that they are little more than informal 
groups of friends. The second part of the book shows very 
clearly that there are two main types of co-operative ven- 
tures, and that their work seldom overlaps. About half 
the societies provide the farmer’s needs, such as cattle foods 
and machinery, the other half undertake to market his 
produce. These two activities are almost entirely separate, 
but people outside the industry, especially politicians, often 
assume that the comparatively imposing figures given for 
co-operative enterprises apply to marketing only. Actually, 
the ‘‘ requirements ’*’ group is much the largest, the 111 
societies having a yearly turn-over of nearly £7,000,000. 
The marketing groups are as numerous, but their operations 
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are on a smaller scale, their sales amounting to less than 
£3,000,000. The book shows, what is known to everyone in 
the industry, that co-operative marketing is a totally unim- 
portant factor in modern farming. All the various societies 
do not handle 14 per cent. of our farm products, and most 
of them are merely collecting-stations for groups of farmers 
who find difficulty, either from the smallness of their output 
or their geographical position, in marketing their stuff. This 
is shown clearest in our one “ sheltered industry,’’ the pro- 
duction of fresh milk. This would seem to offer the best field, 
apart from eggs and fruit, for the working of co-operative 
societies, but the thirty-five creameries only handle about 
a thirtieth of our milk output, and some twenty of these 
societies make cheese, or deal only with surplus milk. It is 
quite clear that nowhere in England is there even the nucleus 
of an organization which, given some State help and the 
power to force in other neighbouring producers, could become 
an important factor in the trade. The four creameries, 
which retail milk, are merely groups of farmers joining to 
supply some comparatively small town. The little marketing 
societies described in this book, with their total capital of 
under half a million pounds, can never hope to be a serious 
power in the wholesale trade, much less can they even dream 
of making an inroad into the enormous business of retailing 
food in the towns and cities. Grading and packing stations 
are doing useful work which is likely to develop. Creameries 
are valuable where farms are small, and direct sale to urban 
retailers is difficult, but no grouping of farmers is going to 
bring order into the retailing of foreign and English produce. 
G. T. GARRATT. 


IN NEW EUROPE 


The Balkan Road. By ARCHIBALD LYALL. 
A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. 
sell. 16s.) 


Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 


THE rivalry of races, the mingling in inextricable confusion 
of peoples of different creeds and different tongues, the 
problems of the rights of minorities in Central Europe are 
aptly epitomized in the French mot ‘‘ Pays balkanique, Pays 
voleanique.’’ The area of this volcanic territory must be 
widely interpreted as including not only the States which 
are, strictly speaking, Balkan, but also the limitrophe and 
adjacent countries. The present situation in that region of 
Europe is summarized by the author in the observation that 
the labours of the statesmen who made the political map of 
the New Europe look like a tartan have not altered the fact 
that ethnographically it is still a heather-mixture, and time 
alone can show and is showing how far the tartan texture is 
likely to prove enduring in the rough and tumble of inter- 
national politics. 

‘* The Balkan Road ”’ is a journal of wanderings through 
more than half the States of modern Europe and also 
Turkey in Asia. The author motored through Holland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland as far as Budapest. 
Then, after travelling by train into Rumania, he flew to 
Constantinople. From Turkey he took ship for Athens, and 
passing through the great canal which pierces the Isthmus 
of Corinth he sailed for Caitaro. Albania and Montenegro 
were visited and the cities of Dalmatia explored, and his 
return journey was by way of Croatia. In the descriptions 
of countries and peoples there is much to entertain both 
those who prefer to enjoy their peregrinations vicariously 
and also any likeminded, care-free traveller who is medi- 
tating a plunge into the blue in Continental Europe in search 
of pleasure with instruction and a spice of adventure. The 
political problems of modern Europe are necessarily only 
lightly touched upon in an account of a journey covering so 
vast a field, but the portrayal of men and manners sheds 
many sidelights on the present condition of the countries 
through which he travelled, and whether one is following 
his route through a Constantinople where the inhabitants 
have ceased to wear the fez, or through Greece stricken with 
a devastating plague of dengue fever, where the very song- 
birds had deserted the country, or among the mountains of 
Montenegro and its eagle-eyed inhabitants with their pic- 
turesque national dress, the interest of the reader is never 
for one moment allowed to flag. 
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Mr. Steven Runciman’s “ History of the First Bulgarian 
Empire’’ is a scholarly work which may serve as an 
illuminating background for a study of modern Bulgaria. 
The period covers some three centuries commencing with 
the reign of the illustrious Asparukh in 643. The history 
of the early Bulgarian dynasty is mainly a record of con- 
tinuous struggle with the Byzantine Emperors. A stirring 
episode in this conflict was the attack on the Bulgarian 
capital Preslav by the Emperor Nicephorus. The capital 
was taken and burned, but the sequel was disastrous to 
the Greek arms. The retiring army was trapped by the 
Bulgarians among the mountains and annihilated. The 
ferocious Bulgarian Khan Krum had his vanquished foe’s 
skull lined with silver and converted into a goblet. The 
reign of Boris is memorable for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Bulgaria. It was the time when the controversy 
broke out which ended in the schism of the Churches of the 
East and West. Boris long wavered between Constantinople 
and Rome, but eventually determined to offer his allegiance 
to the Greek patriarch. The epoch of which the author 
treats deserves attention, both for its significance in the 
history of Europe, and also for its own qualities and the 
study of the great men that were the rulers of Bulgaria. 


WILMOT RUSSELL. 


STRESEMANN 


Essays and Speeches on Various Subjects. By GUSTAV STRESE- 
MANN. With an Introductory Life by BARON ROCHUS VON 
RHEINBABEN. (Butterworth. 15s.) 


AmonG the post-war leaders of Europe none holds a higher 
place in the esteem of all men of good will than Gustav 
Stresemann, whose death on the eve of the liberation of 
his country from foreign occupation, for which he had so 
strenuously striven, was a misfortune not only for Germany 
but for the whole civilized world. The patriot who is also a 
realist, who sees things as they are and makes the best of 
them, who can fight without rancour and compromise with- 
out humiliation, who can compose differences and compel the 
respect of those who differ from him, is none so common 
that he can easily be spared. Such a man was Stresemann ; 
and although, as Sir Austen Chamberlain points out in the 
preface he contributes to this book, he was no _ inter- 
nationalist, but a German of Germans, he did understand 
that only within the comity of nations could Germany seek 
and find salvation. Sir Austen refers us to the lectures on 
‘“ Napoleon and Ourselves,’’ and the esSay on ‘‘ Goethe and 
Napoleon,’”’ as illustrating how far was Stresemann’s 
thought from our own. But the first was delivered during 
the war, and was coloured—how could it have been other- 
wise?—by the events then transpiring. As for the second, 
there were Englishmen in Goethe’s day who shared a good 
deal of his enthusiasm for the Corsican ; and that the British 
Government preferred to have Napoleon in Elba rather than 
in London, was partly at any rate due to a fear, not ill- 
founded, that he might prove too popular here. 

Stresemann was certainly not pro-English, far from it ; 
but there are points in the post-war speeches dealing with 
the economic situation that will be echoed in the minds of 
all Englishmen who recognize that they live in an island 
that culturally, politically, and economically is European, 
and who do not believe that their prosperity depends upon 
the economic decay of Germany, but that, on the contrary, 
it may very well depend upon her restoration as a great 
mercantile State. That Stresemann thought hardly of us 
is obvious, and was inevitable ; but one would like to believe 
that before the end came he learned that it is not our habit 
to bear malice nor to harass a stricken enemy, and that 
nowhere outside Germany, and perhaps not even there, were 
his triumphs, political and economic, more gladly welcomed 
than in this country. Nor is there anything in this book 
which can lessen our esteem for a man who faced adversity 
with indomitable courage, and died in the service of his 
fatherland. 


FRANK A. CLEMENT. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Hurricane. By JOHN LENO. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Old Ship. By LENNOX KERR. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Uncle Sam, By JOHN ERSKINE. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Thou Hast a Devil. By Ray CORYTON-HUTCHINSON. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Son Avenger. By SIGFRID UNDSET. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 


(Benn. 


IT is refreshing to find five authors who play on all the 
strings of life after the glut of books dealing with the febrile 
strumming on one—the theme of mental preoccupation with 
sex. Sex in the modern novel has become the most tiresome 
of all monotonies. 

Mr. Leno has the rare gift of enmeshing the reader’s 
mind, compelling him by sorcery to think what his hero, 
Henry Templeton, thinks, suffer when he suffers, and rejoice 
with him in his triumphs. Templeton does not become him- 
self until he arrives in the West Indies to reclaim the estate 
that had been waste for many years. Here he builds a 
house. It belongs by right of interest to the reader when 
it is finished. The fate of sprouting cocoanuts assumes an 
importance almost equal to the fall of a dynasty. As for 
the hurricane, one is surprised to find the roof still over 
our heads when calm comes again to Dawson’s Bay. Each 
West Indian lives as a separate entity, faithfully drawn as 
a baffling mixture of cupidity and loyalty, cunning and 
naivety, idle and industrious. Teresita is as beautiful as her 
name. She comes into her own during her ministration 
over the coffins of the dead. The book has the satisfying 
quality of adventure that made ‘‘Robinson Crusoe ”’ live. 

Mr. Kerr’s central figure is also a young man embarking 
upon life: Dixon, a farm labourer, whom the call of the 
sea had lured away from the country, and from the girl 
he loved. Big, simple, and with the humiliating knowledge 
that he did not, and never would, belong to the sea like 
his comrades, Dixon was ready to give his soul to the ship ; 
she was as a living thing to him. Later, all that he knew 
was decent made it imperative that he should return home; 
but he could not, and the knowledge nearly destroyed him, 
made of him a sullen, brooding beast. It is difficult to 
speculate what kind of man Dixon would be after his salva- 
tion ; salvation in a broad, not narrow, sense; whether 
being dominated by the ‘‘ Old Ship ’’ meant ultimate loss or 
gain. The story grips from start to finish, and excites com- 
passion for the inarticulation of a man not able to com- 
prehend that the essential decencies of life are not accepted 
by his betters. 

Mr. Erskine makes his young man, Samuel, stand for 
what is good and vital in Young America. The story is best 
shorn of its symbolism. ‘‘ Uncle Sam’”’ can stand on his 
own legs, irradiated by a shrewd and kindly satire. The 
description of Sam’s first days at school when he brings an 
original mind to cope with his difficulties is delightful. His 
early wrestling with Beauty roused something so undefin- 
able in him that he had to get his definitions from the 
Dictionary. Sam goes peddling, lumbering, farming, bank- 
ing, and town-building in the nationally accepted tradition 
of ‘‘ From Log Cabin to White House ’’; but there is a fresh- 
ness of outlook in ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ good and diverse character 
drawing, and so many pleasant incidents ably described 
that the book cannot fail to make pleasurable reading. 

Fresh from Oxford comes Mr. Hutchinson’s young man, 
Guy Columbus. It is not long before he is in Strainland 
(a British dependency ‘‘ somewhere in the East’’). And, 
like the rich young man in an older story, he is attracted 
by the fame of a prophet—a native prophet and healer called 
Khamhaiv, who preached peace and the necessity for self- 
sacrifice. Columbus decided that he must see and hear 
Khamhaiv for himself, so he goes ‘“ right beyond civiliza- 
tion’ to find him. There is a wonderfully drawn American 
called Reinberg, whom the author himself must be left to 
introduce. Khambhaiv is executed by the order of a modern 
Pilate, egged on by the machinations of a native high priest 
who was jealous of Khamhaiv’s popularity. Along with the 
excitements are pasSages of delicious humour. The cable- 
grams from Sir George Columbus to his son are models of 
succinct wisdom, An unusual and provocative book, ably 
written, with a delicate love story threaded in and out. 

Madame Undset in ‘‘ The Son Avenger ’’ completes her 
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tetralogy of medieval times. Eirich, the illegitimate son of 
Ingunn, the wife of Olav Andunsson, has grown up and 
dominates the stage. Olav is still tormented by the thought 
that he has never been shriven for murdering Ejirich’s father. 
The young man’s marriage with an elderly woman of evil- 
reputation is a strange event, as is the great happiness the 
marriage brings to them both. Norwegian stories that are 
translated English made of the same 
ingredients, like the gilded gingerbread sold at old-time fairs. 
It would be interesting to know whether any Norwegian 
writer has attained an individual style. The books them- 
selves are so long they seem designed for a country where 
the sun never sets ; a month of Northern nights would hardly 
for their reading. 
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KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


FOUR POETS 


The Signature of Pain, and Other Poems. By ALAN PORTER 


Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

Last Poems. By JOHN FREEMAN. With Introduction by J. C. 
SQUIRI Macmillan. 7s. 6d 

Reconsidered Rimes. By LorD DARLING. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d 


Hazards. Poems, 1928-1930. By WILFRED GIBSON. (Macmillan 


THE poetry of thought has its own music, though it is certain 
that mere thoughtfulness of itself never opened a door upon 
the the imagination. If thinking made it so 
ndeed, the flutes and soft recorders which are discoverable 
words, would not lie dusty and so long unused. 


secrecy of 


in simple 


The inner music, which is the mournful inverse of all 
loquence, is rare enough nowadays, when poetry stays out 
of doors. Mr. Alan Porter in his poetry has discovered the 


true emotion of thought. His work has been known to those 
who are both watchful and curious, and this long delayed 
collection of poems will be opened with excitement. He has 
a modern sensitiveness, for though one double-lock the doors 
and shutter every sense, the house of life must vibrate with 
the noise of traffic outside. But the reward of his sensitive- 
to thought’s pain, is that at his best he passes beyond 
imagery to the very heart of the language, and takes con- 
with ease, as in these lines on spiritual suffering :— 


I nofte 


ness 


quest 


¢ 


i nsive shining of the sun 

Bears Witness that he gave her habitation ; 
I t alone in strength he goes, but peace 
Follows his footsteps, and a fostering care. 
Even in the shell he comforts the small bird ; 
Who speaks up manfully and issues forth 

ro a new world, rejoicing in the sun, 
Standing and straddling over the green turf” 


and there is a mournful beauty and truth in whai follows :— 


If there 


s understanding, there she walked, 





A holy guest. If gentleness and truth, 

She gave her blessi! Every countenance 
rhat warms and lights the heart of the beholder 
Shows, clear and true, the signature of pain.”’ 


But contentment is hard won, for the inquiring intellect 
wrongs the imagination and the very soul is slighted by 
untoward circumstances :— 

‘As love de d, the marriage-bed betrayed 
Torture of « nce, loss of friends and health.” 

At times Mr. Porter writes with a poignant power that 
bares the mind, but wit predominates and he can compress 
the very metaphysic of love into a choice line. Intellectual 
concentration rather than “‘ conceit *’ is to be found in such 
poems. All the vain dialectics of emotion are compressed 
in these unsparing lines, *‘ The Incontinent *’:— 


spise 


onscie 


“A careless word will hunt him so, 

So riddle and work, 

The evil flourishes, the day 

Turns dark. 

A smile will make him run to tell 

Other women all goes well.” 
With this book, his first, Mr. Porter takes his place among 
the small number of poets who matter to-day. 

The sharp and individual impingement of thought upon 
emotion is lacking in the poetry of the late John Freeman. 
Upon the liberal plane of poetry, he resolved and escaped 
from the personal struggle. There is .ense emotion in such 
Jines as these :— 
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‘*Harsh words too cruelly sped, yet thoughts unspoken, 
Long angry silences, yet too soon broken, 
O, deep and dark despairs, fondness perverse, 
Self-aimed, self-wounding, wounding you the worse 
Who loved and love ; deeper dividing pride 
Burning and burning Love undeified ’’; 
but the emotion is expressed through an abstract medium, 
and we can but surmise its intensity. He never sought to 
break down those poetic conventions which are at once a 
consolation and a veil, and he wrote best when his mood was 
a traditional gesture :— 
“Stay thou thy beauty, lovely shape and shadow, 
Whose branches five, like fingers of a hand 
Spread to the sun, and the uplifted palm 
With all its history of line upon line 
Traced, and now trembling in the sparkling air. 
Stay thou, delay thy leaves, delay the buds, 
Hold yet thy fingers against the primrose light, 
Thin fingers where the wind halts and rainbow’s colours 
Are the sole buds and only shaking leaves.”’ 
In such lines, he attained a luminance and a syllabic calm 
that must give pleasure, though not surprise. 


Lord Darling can write a rousing hunting ballad, 
hammer out a hexameter, or neatly turns an Augustan 


couplet. In caustic numbers he marks the changing country- 
side :— 

‘No longer Chanticleer salutes the morn 

But traffic’s turmoil and the hastening horn. 

Above the sobbing of retiring Pan— 

His haunts invaded by mechanic man— 

Resounds the rattle of the murderous car.” 
The poetic problem of Industrialism has been faced grimly 
by Mr. Wilfred Gibson for many years. ‘* Troy’s still 
burning,’’ and in the glare of factory furnaces, the poet 
stumbling across cinder heaps may find a symbol. Mr. 
Gibson has so disciplined and thinned down the poetic line, 
that he scarcely interposes any medium, so to speak, between 
us and the hard daily life of which he writes. The dramatic 
episodes in working-class life which he chooses, are recorded 
with a curious and passionless objectivity. 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


It is scarcely necessary that we should do more than 
indicate the British Museum as the publisher of Christmas 
cards Of many kinds and unvarying taste ; we have before 
us several examples, from postcard reproductions of 
Western and Eastern paintings (there are four series of 
miniatures of the Nativity and Epiphany) to a splendid set 
of large copies of illuminated initials and other pictorial 
delights. The paragon is an Annunciation from a Floren- 
tine choirbook (1s. 6d.). From the Medici Press, we have 
received a selection of Christmas cards, calendars, and 
bookmarks exhibiting somewhat wider range, from Dutch 
and Italian pictures to simple bright vigneites for those who 
believe in fairies. The R.T.S. issue, for another type of 
sender and recipient, a series of small booklets with mid- 
Victorian engravings on the covers—on ‘“‘ The Tragedy of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day,’’ ‘‘ The Gunpowder Plot,’’ and 
similar historical matters. The most elaborate and curious 
of the almanacks for 1931, probably, is ‘‘ The Kalendar and 
Compost of Shepherds *’ (P. Davies, 21s.), a beautiful quarto 
volume containing a great miscellany of medizwval ideas 
about almost everything, with woodcuts. Mr. G. C. Heseltine 
edits it and brings the Kalendar part up to date. 


A hundred thousand copies of ‘‘ The Week-End Book ” 
(Nonesuch Press, 6s.) is the total attained with the latest 
edition (enlarged, and redecorated by T. L. Poulton). We 
have received also the ‘‘ Good Housekeeping Diary *’ for 1931 
(153, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 3s. 6d.), not a week-end 
book, but a domestic compendium, rather like the soldier's 
Field Service Pocket-Book. It comprises an actual diary, 
an account book, and a quantity of practical paragraphs. 


As a contemporary satire on certain sides of London 
life Mr. W. Gaunt’s ‘‘ London Promenade” (The Studio, 
25s.), may achieve a permanent reputation. It is at first 
glance a volume of drawings, some purely pictorial and 
others in caricature, ‘‘ accompanied "’ by brief observations 
by the artist. It is often questionable whether a 
painter should be allowed to reverse the ordinary 
order of things and i!lustrate his drawings by his own letter- 
press. But Mr. Gaunt writes well and caustically, and his 
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shi to AUSTRIA | BLACK FOREST | FRANCE 
i ae AUSSEE (2,150 ft.) | FELDBERG (Summit : 5,000 ft.) | ARCENTIERES (Chamonix Valley) 
8 ‘ Hotel: ALPENHOF. Hotel: FELDBERGERHOF. (4,000 ft.) 
: FREIBURG. Excellent centre for Winter Hotel: Glacier and Terminus. 
‘ CASTEIN f excursions into the Black Forest. CHAMONIX-MT. BLANC (3,500 ft.) 
: (3,400 ; t.) Hotels on demand. Hotels: Allobroges, Beau-Site and Con- 
Hotels: Gasteinerhof, Park Bellevue. FREIBURG-SCHAUINSLAND (3,900 ft.) tinental, Bellevue, Belvédére, Etrangers, 
: Hotels: Halde, Notschrei. Metropole-Victoria (meublé). 
INNSBRUCK (Heights reached by car and CLOTTERBAD MEGEVE (3,600 ft.) 3 
cable railway.) Hotel: Kurhaus. Hotels: Beau-Regard, Panorama. : 
1 ; ae ; ; HINTERZARTEN MONT-ROC (near Chamonix) s 
ours Hotels: Arlbergerhof, Kreid, Tirolerhof, Hotels: Adler, Linde. Hotel: Bel-Alp. H 
: Roter Adler, Victoria. HUNDSECK, above Baden-Baden ST. CERVAIS (2,800 ft.) 
c calm 8 Hotels : Hundseck. Hotels: Beau-Rivage, du Mont Blanc. 
. ST. ANTON (4,275 ft.) RUHESTEIN (3,060 ft.) ST. PIERRE-DE-CHARTREUSE (3,000 ft.) 
: Hotel’: Post i Hotel: Kurhaus. Hotel: du Grand Som. 
ballad, | & yee ST. BLASIEN (2,670) 
gustan Hotels: Hirschen, Kurhaus, Ochsen. ITALY 
Se SAIC (3,330 ft.) COLLE ISARCO (3,700 ft.) : 
yuntry- BAVARIAN Hotels: Ochsen, zum Hochfirst. Hotel-Pension: Gudrun. 
HIGHLANDS SCHAUINSLAND, see CORTINA (4,000 ft.) 
on , ‘oreciaenieaaaneeaees Hotels: Croce Bianca, GRAND BELLE-— 8 
Riedie > nadbcmnginadl ~~ Hotel: Schwarzwald. | MERANO (Heights reached by car and & 
: " ee _" TODTMOOS (2,660 ft.) cable railway.) : 
8 ; ’ Hotel: Schwarzwaldhaus. Hotels: Bellevue, Park, Spendid-Corso, §& 
grimly : REICHENHALL By suspension railway to the TRIBERG (3,350 ft.) | Finstermunz. 
1s still : Predigstuhl (5,000 ft.). Hotel: Schwarzwald. | &RTtSEl, Val Cardena 
ie poet DP esepiadienbiebnnnenennnenbneneennahemmnaeneneeteaenemanititl seene eeeseaee 
Mr. : 
de tine, | SWITZERLAND 
‘amatic ¢  ADELBODEN (4,352 ft.) | CRANS-sur-Sierre (5,000 ft.) | KANDERSTEC (3,835 ft.) SAANENMOSER (4,203 ft.) : 
corded : Hotels : GRAND, Beau-Site,| Hotels: Carlton, Golf. | Hotels: PARK GEMMI and| Hotel: SPORT & KURHAUS. s 
Sport-Schoenegg. Hotel-Pension: Beau-Séjour. | WALDRAND, Adler, Dolden- | : 
ies Hotel-Pension: Alpenruhe. DAVOS (5,150 ft.). Lending | horn, Kreuz. | SAMADEN (5,670 ft.) : 
: AROSA (6,000 ft.) | Health Resort. | KLOSTERS (4,000 ft.) Hotels: BERNINA, des Alpes. : 
: Hotels : Se SSANESS. Seen | Hotels : Davoserhof, Eden, Hotel: Weiss-Kreuz Belvédére. | s 
: Kulm, EDEN, VALSANA-| Frei, Kurhaus Merula, Meier- | SILS BASELCIA (5,900 ft.) : 
YK SPORT. ; | hof, Regina, Sans-Souci. LA FOULY (5.030 ft.) | Hotel: Margna. 2 
Hotel-Pension: Bristol. Hotel: du Val Ferret (for : 
; ENCELBERE (3,350 ft.) | ski-ers) . 
e€ — ARVEYES (4,013 ft.) Hotels : Cattani’s Gd., Kurhaus | : | $T. MORITZ (6,000 ft.) s 
ristmas : Hotels: CHALET ANGLAIS,| and _ Titlis. LENK (3,511 ft.) : N IEUES 
before : MONTESANO. Hotel-Pension : National-Beau- | Hotel Park-Bellevue. | caataciian aoe, NEU on 3 
ons of : Site. ST: AD, Bellevue au Lac, : 
ries of ‘ BALLAICUES (2,800 ft.) | LENZERHEIDE (4,856 ft.) La Margna, National, 8 
did a Hotels: GRAND, AUBE-| GRIMMIALP (4,134 ft.) | Hotel: SCHWEIZERHOF. PALACE, Badrutt’s Privat. : 
: e PINES. Hotel: Grand Kurhaus. \t CELERIN : 
ictorial Hotel-Pension: Sapiniére. | LES RASSES (3,881 ft.) | ae Seer wnee we : 
Floren- CRINDELWALD (3,468 ft.) | Hotel: THE GRAND HOTEL. Pension: Chalet Albris. : 
ve have CHAMPERY (3,452 ft.) Hotels : BEAR, Belvédére, Cen- . 
‘s, and Hotels: Champéry, Park-|  tral-Wolter, Glacier, National, | MONTANA-VERMALA (5,000 ft.) VILLARS-ARVEYES (4,013 ft.) 
. Dutch : Victoria, Suisse. Terminus, Wald-Bellary. Hotels: GRAND PARK, ST.| Hotels: CHALET ANGLAIS, 
f Hotel-Pensions: Alpes, Beau- Hotel-Pension: Jungfrau. GEORGE. | MONTESANO 
se Who - : ‘ aes Bellavista. | “OO . 
Séjour, Berra, National. Hotel - Pensions: ellavista, 
type of CRYON (3,7.6 ft.) Regina. 
th mid- CHAMPEX (Lake of) (4,500 ft.) Hotel: BEAU-SEJOUR. Pensions: Les Asters, Monte- | VILLARS-CHESIERES (4,000 ft.) 
redy of Hotels: GRAND DES Pension: Broyon. Sano, Villa Beau-Site. | Hotels: GRAND CHAMOS- 
”» “and | ALPES, BEAU -SITE and CSTAAD Hl ee | SAIRE, Belvédére. 
Ris ae ; ACIE : weet (3,445 ft.) | 
curious | GLACIER, du Grand Combin, Hotels: ROVAL and WINTER | MURREN (5.368 ft.) wie’ 
d’Orny, de Champex, Crettez, | Hotels: GRAND and KUR 
lar and Marty-Beau-Séjour. PALACE, du Parc. | HAUS, Regina-Beau Site, | WENGEN (4,183 ft.) ’ 
ee Mcsihees Miiicnne. Hotel-Pension: Réssli. | Bellevue, Belmont, Eiger, | sn Prt bp E- 
: Sport-Edelweiss. | ) «, Alpenrose and Mittag- 
eseltine CHARMEY (3,000 ft.) — hy“ seren scisnealnian a rn, ALPENRUHE, BELLE- : 
Hotel: Sanetsch ‘ horn, é ’ 
Hotel : des Sapins. ‘ | PONTRESINA (6,000 ft.) | VUE, BREITHORN, Kurhaus 
CURNICEL-BAD (3,803 ft.) | Hotels: Rosatsch, Schweizer- | : si : 
Book " CHATEAU-D'OEX (3,300 ft.) Hotel: GRAND | hof. | and Alpes, Falken. 
00 Hotels: Beau-Séjour, Ours, li aca aii | Pension: Soldanella. 
e latest PARK (Berthod), ROSAT. | HOHFLUH (3,442 ft.) REUTI-HASLIBERG (3,452 ft.) 
n). We Victoria. ; Hotels : Kurhaus_ Alpenruhe, Hotel: Alpes. | WENCERNALP (6,175 ft.) 
for 1931 Hotel - Pensions : Cheneau,} Schweizerhof. | ; : 
‘eek-end Morier, Prima-Flora, Riche- ROSSINIERES = (near Chateau | Hotel and Pension: Jungfrau. : 
soldier's mont. JAUNPASS (Bruchberg) | d’Oex) (3,300 ft.) : 
1 diary, CHESIERES (4,000 ft.) Hotel: des Alpes (for skiers). | Grand Chalet. | ZERMATT (5,315 ft.) 3 
raphs. Hotels: GRAND CHAMOS- | JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,400 ft.) | SAANEN (3,350 ft.) | THE HOTELS SEILER. 
: SAIRE, Belvédére. Hotel: BERGHAUS. | Hotels: Kranich, Saanerhof. | Tourist Hotel: Perren. 
London 4 Seeeaseeseesseecaseesssss 
Studio, q $88eeeecacasesesesaass s He ene Malate peep s : 
at first Particulars of the above resorts and Hotels are given in the “ XXth CENTURY HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
ial and RESORTS OF EUROPE” (illustrated), price 5/+, and, in abbreviated form, in the ‘‘ TRAVELLER'S POCKET 
rvations REFERENCE,” price 1/-, or will be sent free of charge on application to the ANGLO-CONTINENTAL AND 
ther a INTERNATIONAL OFFICES (EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT), 3, BOUL. DE GRANCY, LAUSANNE, 
rdinary SWITZERLAND. A classified list of SCHOOLS and MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENTS on the Continent can be ; 
n ys obtained free of charge from the above address. 
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shrewd exposures of a tinselled and a drab Bohemia are 


really very entertaining. His studies of the ‘ Latin 
Quahtah " of Charlotte Street, of the more popular refresh- 


ment palaces of the West End, and his throw-backs in 
memory to the Empire period of London life are made in 
an equal spirit of good humour. He has penetrated far into 
those basements of depression where the gay English take 
‘‘their sad and surreptitious pleasures." 


In an entirely different manner Mr. Allan Stapleton is 
also artist-author. He also accompanies his forty drawings 
of ‘‘ London Lanes” (Lane, 15s.) with his own text. Mr. 
Stapleton is an antiquary of some diligence and, like many 
antiquaries, is more inclined to write a catalogue than a 
book. Of Love Lanes he counts nine (Stowe says of one 
that it was *‘ so called of wantons ’’), for the names of lanes, 
like those of taverns, lent themselves to repetition. The 
Dove, the Falcon, the Goose. the Peacock. the Crane, the 
Magpie, and the Nightingale were among the birds who 
gave their names to London lanes. There were two Red 
Cows, one (dead) Donkey, one Elephant, three Greyhounds, 
one (Hampshire) Hog, and two (white) Horses. For such a 
haunt of seafarers it seems strange that there should only 
have been one Crab and one Dolphin. If we accuse Mr. 
Stapleton of making a catalogue, it is certainly a very 
amusing one, and his pencil drawings of existing lanes are 
delicate and satisfying. 

‘*The Art of Fencing,’’ by R. A. Lidstone (Lt., R.N., 
Retd.; Witherby, 10s. 6d.), is designed as a manual for the 
beginner, though Mr. Lidstone insists, quite rightly, that no 
book can replace a maitre d’armes: he insists, with equal 
truth, that the less you know, the better master you require. 
His book is, perhaps, over detailed in some respects; he 
could well have left out about prime and quint in the foil. 
In the whole book he might have laid more stress on smooth- 
ness and continuity in the attack, and less on forceful opera- 
tions such as the bind. It is a good little book, very clear, 
which does not pretend to deal with subtleties, and it has 
really helpful illustrations. For more experienced fencers, 
the remarks on how to deal with very tall or very short 
men, or with those nuisances, left-handers, will be useful. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE COMPETITION 


ALIBAN has pleasure in announcing that a First Prize 
{ sof Five Guineas, a Second Prize of Two Guineas, three 

other prizes of One Guinea each, and six copies of Mr. 
Ely Culbertson’s ‘‘ The Contract Bridge Blue Book”’ (pre- 
sented by the publishers, Messrs. Faber & Faber), will be 
awarded for the best of solutions submitted to the 
following 


sets 


CONTRACT BRIDGE PROBLEMS. 

The following conditions must be observed :— 

1) Competitors are requested to write as clearly and 
as concisely as possible, and on one side of the paper only. 

(2) No competitor may send in more than one set of 
solutions, and each set must be accompanied by a coupon 
to be found on page 420. 

3) Every compeiitor should write his name and address, 
with a nom-de-plume if he does not wish his name to be 
published, in the top left-hand corner of the paper. 

(4) The decision of the judges (Mr. Frank England and 
Caliban) is final. Correspondence in regard to the results 
of the competition cannot be undertaken. 


5) Entries must be addressed to THE NATION AND 
ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, London, W.C.1, and 
marked in the left-hand corner Contract Bridge. They 


must reach the offices of THE NATION not later than Tuesday, 
January 6th, 1931. ; 

The solutions to the problems, and the names of the 
prize-winners, will be published in THE NaTIoN of January 
17th. The problems will be discussed and analyzed in 
subsequent issues. 





PROBLEM I.—Score: love-all. 
North East deals and passes. What should 
West East South bid, holding :— 
South 


®@ KJ3 9 K 
A 


8 
© AQ1084 + K Q 
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PROBLEM II.—Score: West-East, game and 40; North- 
South, love. 

South deals. 

@ None 


What should he bid, holding :— 
° QjJ985432 %° KJ *# KQ5 


ProsB_EM III.—Score: game-all. West deals and passes ; 
North passes ; East bids One Spade. What should South 
bid, holding :— 

# 0642 ° AQ5S3 © KQ #* AJ10 

ProstEM IV.—Score: game-all. North deals and bids 
Four Spades. East passes. What should South bid, 
holding :— 


2 A 9 AQJ1054 % K9 # A1052 
ProBLEM V.—Score: North-South one game ; East-West, 
love. East deals and passes ; South bids Two Diamonds; 


West, Two Spades. What should North bid, holding :— 
@ None 9 A632 % 1092 *# KJ9863 
ProsptemM VI.—Score: game-all, West deals and bids 


One No-Trump ; North doubles ; East passes. What should 
South bid, holding :— 


*# KI93 9 A1042 o 5 *# KJ109 














ProsLEM VII.—Score: love-all. South deals and holds: 
@ A7543 9 107432 © Ab *& 5 
The bidding is as follows :— 
| Round | 1 3 3 
| | 
| 
South | No bid 1 NT | No bid 
| West | 1¢ | 2% | 3@ 
| Ht 
| North | Double} 39 | 4 # 
| East || No bid | Double | 4 NT 
\ 
\ Tl 








What should South bid now? 


PROBLEM VIII.—Score: love-all. South bids Four 
Spades ; all pass. What should West lead, holding :— 


© 32 0 I32 ° Q104 * KJ982 


PrRoBLEM IX.—Score: love all. 


ding is as follows:— 


East deals, and the bid- 








East | 1¢ 9 No 
South | No No No 
West 2° 49 
North | No No 

















What should South lead, holding :— 








®@ AQ4 7 3&2 °o AJ876 * Q65 
PROBLEM X.— 
@ AKQJ 
9 AQ10 
© None 
* QJ109 82 
North 
West East 
South 
@ 65432 
9 None 
© ATSE432 
* AK 
Score: love-all, South deals. 


(1) How should South and North bid their hands, if 
there is no intervening bid by West or East? 


(2) How should the hand be played? 
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Books for the Bridge Plaver 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


LENZ ON BRIDGE 
New Thin Paper Edition. 75. Gd. 


“A very valuable addition to Auction Bridge litera- 
ture.” —Field. 





MORE LENZ ON BRIDGE 
New Thin Paper Edition. 75. 6d. 


“None will deny his vast and uncanny knowledge of 
the game in practice, and the lucidity and wittiness of 
his style.”—Morning Post. 


LENZ ON CONTRACT BRIDGE 
New and Cheaper Edition. 25. 6d. 


As good as anything Lenz has written. 





WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
By W. C. WHITEHEAD 
Edited by R. J. LEImBENDERFER. 55. 
“It is extremely illuminating and suggestive, and I 


recommend it to English players who want to improve 
their game.’”’—Mr. Manning Foster in The Field. 


ABRIDGED AUCTION AND 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By ADA CAMPBELL KELLEY 
Stiffened Cloth. 25. 


“The deductions drawn are at once sound and vital. 
Every pretender to good bridge owes himself (or her- 
self) a study of these pages.” —Financial Times. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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PLAY OF THE CARDS 


by 


FRANK ENGLAND 
& 
HOPE REFORD 


A complete text book for Auction or 
Contract Bridge players, explain- 
ing the technique of Playing the 
Cards, illustrated by Tables, Dia- 
grams, & numerous example hands. 








CROWN OCTAVO 
CLOTHCOVER 


5/- net 


OF ALL STATIONERS e& STORES 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 

















BOOKS 


THE LAST-MINUTE CHOICE. 
BLENHEIM by G. M. Trevelyan. 21/- 
AS WE WERE by E. F. Benson. 18/- 
MY EARLY YEARS by Winston Churchill. 21/- 
ON FORSYTE ‘CHANGE by John Galsworthy. 7/6 
IMPERIAL PALACE by Arnold Bennett. 10/6 
MISS MOLE by E. H. Young. 7/6 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 

by Sir James Jeans. 3/6 
THE APPLE CART by G. B. Shaw. 5/- 


The above are recommended by 
J. & E. BUMPUS, 350, OXFORD ST., W.1. (Tel: Mayfair 3601.) 


BUMPUS 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 


NORWICH and_ 50, 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4 
- 39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 

(50- 51, Lime Street, E.C.3. 


UP. ‘TO: DATE POL ICIES TO” MEET _ EVERY RISK IN DEMAND. 































HEAD OFFICE: 


CHIEF 
LONDON BRANCHES 
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+ THE RIDDLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 
6d. (7d. post free). 
“Practical and not merely theoretical’—Public Opinion. 


Order through a bookseller or trom t the o Momeee, * ‘The Nation,” 38, Great James 
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FLEET STREET, E.C.4 | 


DEFENCE AT AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By J. R. ADAMS 
Just published 5/- net 


In the numerous books that have been 
written on Auction Bridge the vital 
question of defence tactics is generally 
either ignored or relegated to one 
chapter. But Mr. Adams here covers 
the whole subject in an extremely 
thorough and lucid manner. All bridge 
players, whether beginners or more 
advanced players, will get something 
of value from this book, which is well 
illustrated with numerous actual hands 
and cases, and brings wide experience and 
sound reasoning to bear on the problem. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO ST., W.l 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


U.S. BANK FAILURES—NEW YORK STOCKS OUTLOOK—HUDSON’S BAY AND UNILEVER—FAIREY 
AVIATION 


HE daily reports from America of bank failures and 

suicides have ceased to command headline notice in 

our popular Press. A continuous “ sensation ”’ soon 
loses its appeal. Following upon the closing of the mis- 
named Bank of the United States, which had deposits of £40 
millions and forty-nine branches, the New York Stock 
Exchange this week has suffered its fourth minor slump of 
the year. But repetition of disasters is wearisome, and to 
shudder for the fourth time at the same horror is impos- 
sible. Nor is it delicate on my part to refer to the gloomy 
prognostications which were made on this page of THE 
Nation last spring, at intervals throughout the year, and 
again recently, in regard to the trend of the American 
stock markets. At this stage let us try to avoid exaggera- 
tions. American bank failures are a normal feature of 
American business life. There are about twenty-eight 
thousand banks in the United States, and of these nearly 
twenty thousand are outside the Federal Reserve system. 
In no year since 1921 has the number of bank suspensions 
been less than 354. More than 80 per cent. of the banks 
which have failed in the past ten years were outside the 
Federal Reserve system—neither subject to the restrictions 
and examinations of the Federal Reserve Board nor able to 
use its rediscount facilities. From 1921 to 1929, 60 per cent. 
of the suspended banks had capitalizations of $25,000 or 
less, and operated in towns of less than 1,000 population. 
These figures may help to give a less alarming view of the 
daily news from America. 

* * * 


The bank failures in the United States this year of 
depression have, of course, been greater in number and 
importance. Here is the record of bank suspensions from 
1926 up to end of October, 1930 :— 

AMERICAN BANK SUSPENSIONS 
Number of Suspensions Deposits in Million $ 

** Non- ““Non- 

Members "t+ Total Members *’+ Total 

796 956 $204 B27: 

538 662 A 128 
491 eae 96 

5€1 642 177 
640 740 a 240 
* Ten months up to October 31st. 
+ Non-Members of Federal Reserve System. 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930* 
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Numbers of the small, country-town banks have long been 
frozen up with agricultural loans and holdings of depreciated 
foreign bonds and common stocks. Failures among them 
after a catastrophic decline in commodity and security 
values is small wonder. The suspension of the Bank of the 
United States, a member of the Federal Reserve system, 
was much more serious. A number of suits are pending 
against the officers of this bank for alleged mismanagement 
and fraud—the offering of shares of the bank and of its 
subsidiary with a guarantee that the prices would be main- 
tained in the market is one of the extraordinary transactions 
complained of—so that it is impossible to argue from this 
case that the Federal Reserve system is at fault. The 
Federal Reserve authorities are now coming to the rescue of 
the depositors of the Bank of the United States. Let us 
hope that confidence will be restored. It would be unfor- 
tunate if any frightened British investor, flying from the 
pound, were to feel that there was no safe home in dollars. 
* 7 * 


The American stock markets, after a month’s severe 
liquidation, are at an interesting stage. What is to be the 
next move? It is impossible to pretend that there are 
signs of any business recovery in the United States. Mr. 
Hoover was assuring Congress not long ago that ‘‘ the 
major forces of the depression now lie outside the United 
States,’? but recent events may have changed his view. 
Trade is not helped by official *‘ sunshine.”? The question 


is whether by the spring some genuine indications of im- 
provement in American business will be seen. If not, 
another slump will then probably overtake the New York 
markets. I would justify this forecast on the ground that 
the leading common stocks in New York are not yet on what 
is called ** a yield basis *’; they are still returning dividend 
yields of under 5 per cent.—in one or two cases under 4 per 
cent. Some stocks are actually selling at a higher price 
ratio to current earnings than they were in 1929. Clearly 
the market is discounting an early trade recovery, and if its 
hopes do not materialize, it is almost bound to go lower. In 
the next slump rock bottom may be reached. The following 
Dow Jones indices give the peaks and bottoms of the 
American stock markets since the slump of last autumn :— 
1929 1930 
Sep. Nov. Apl. June July Aug. Sep. Sep. Oct. Dec. 
16 18 10 2 28 12 10 & 1 125 
373 228 «6293 «6216 «241 217 245 208 214 163 
183 140 156 125 134 127 133 123 124 9% 
The record of bond prices is more extraordinary. The only 
bonds to benefit from the lowering of interest rates have 
been American, Canadian, and other gilt-edged. The 
averages of foreign Government and industrial bond prices 
are now actually below the low points of 1929. Foreign 
bonds have fallen steadily since April this year—German 
and South American being outstandingly weak—and indus- 
trial bonds since October. In other words, the “ risk 
factor ’’ has outbalanced the ‘* cheap money factor.” 
Trade depression and political unrest have caused a loss of 
confidence in all bonds except those which may be con- 
sidered ‘* risk-proof.”’ 


30 Industrials 
20 Rails 


* * * 


The trading companies, which have to take serious in- 
ventory losses into their accounts as a result of the fall in 
commodity prices, continue to provide shocks for the 
London Stock Exchange. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
has had to pass the interim dividends on both preference 
and ordinary shares as a result of the ‘* serious fall in the 
price of furs ’”? and the “* prevailing depression in Canada ” 
which has affected its trading stores and land sales. The 
directors see no immediate prospect of improvement, and 
declare that the ‘* present year’s working will undoubtedly 
result in a heavy loss.”? The £1 ordinary shares of Hudson’s 
Bay were as high as 6 9-16 last year and 4 11-16 this year; 
they are now 14, and still over-valued. What is to be the 
next shock? Perhaps Unilever—if the management of this 
far-flung margarine-soap trust has the courage to write- 
down its stocks of edible oils to current market values. As 
compared with January Ist, 1980, the price per ton of palm 
kernel oil has fallen from £80 to £22}, soya bean oil from 
£28} to £19}, and whale oil from £25 to £18}. On the 
huge stocks of these oils which the Unilever organization 
must perforce carry, the losses must be enormous. The 
declining trend of margarine sales, as a result of the com- 
petition of cheap butter, is another adverse factor. Unilever 
shares, which were as high as 6} last year and 8 18-16 this 
year, have fallen to 1 25-82. 


* * * 


A high-yielding industrial debenture, speculative, but 
not unreasonably so, is Fairey Aviation 8 per cent, first 
mortgage debenture stock at 105. Allowing for accrued 
interest, this stock returns a yield of £7 15s. 3d. per cent. 
The Company’s report, for the year to September 30th, has 
just been published; it showed a slight increase in profits, 
the debenture interest and sinking fund being covered about 
33 times. The Company is engaged on large contracts for 
service aeroplanes for the Belgian and Greek Governments, 
and is reported to have twelve months’ orders in hand. The 
debentures are repayable at 105 in June, 1940. There is a 
7 per cent. cumulative sinking fund, which operates by 
purchases below 105 and by drawings at 105. 
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